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AMERICA’S HERITAGE 


BRUCE CATTON* 


as a newspaperman is bound to feel just a little 

abashed when he finds himself in the company of pro- 
fessional historians. The reporter and the historian do, as a 
matter of fact, have a good deal in common—after all, each 
one is committed to the chore of finding out exactly what 
happened on a given occasion, after which he is obliged to 
tell as straight a story about it as his own lights will permit— 
but the two fields are set apart by background, by tradition 
and often by a great deal of book learning. 

I hope I may be pardoned, if I say that my appearance 
here this evening reminds me rather poignantly of an epi- 
sode which is told in the manuscript memoirs of a Confeder- 
ate Civil War veteran which I recently examined. 

This veteran was born in Pennsylvania but while still a 
boy he moved to Mississippi with his family and became a 
thorough-going Southerner. When the Civil War came he 
joined the Confederate army, in which he served bravely to 
the very end, acquiring a wound at Shiloh and taking his 


A NYONE who has spent the greater part of his adult life 


* Mr. Catton, Pulitzer Prize winner in history in 1954 for his notable Still- 
ness at Appomattox, author of Mr. Lincoln’s Army and The Greater Glory, 
editor since August 1, 1954, of the newly revised American Heritage, gave this 
talk as the principal speech at the annual dinner of our Association at Stony 
Brook, September 3, 1954. 
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parole, at last, when Joe Johnston’s army surrendered in 
North Carolina in ‘> +.-ing of 1865. 

A long time af. : «h<« ar this man moved to New Hamp- 
shire, and there he spent the rest of his days. He became 
tolerably well reconstructed, and toward the end he even 
used to hoist a United States flag in front of his house on 
Lincoln’s birthday. And one day, when he was quite old, the 
local post of the Grand Army of the Republic invited him 
to address a Decoration Day meeting of Union veterans. 

The old Confederate explained that he felt just a little 
out of place in that gathering—one wearer of the gray, among 
all the men who wore blue—and he recalled an incident of 
his own boyhood. 

Back around 1850, he said, a little Pennsylvania town was 
preparing to celebrate the Fourth of July, when someone 
brought in word that a veteran of the Revolution was still 
living, on a farm back in the mountains a little way from 
town. By 1850, of course, authentic veterans of the Revolu- 
tion were getting very scarce, so nothing would do but that 
the old gentleman must be brought into town to be guest of 
honor at the Independence Day celebration. 

They sent a carriage up to the mountains and brought old 
Uncle John into town, and after a big parade with the local 
brass band leading the way they wound up at the speaker's 
platform in the public square; and there, presently, Uncle 
John found himself pushed forward to the edge of the 
rostrum to make a speech. 

He began bravely enough— 

“TI remember when we surrendered at Yorktown—”’ 

Then, of course, someone on the speaker’s stand tugged at 
his coattails and reminded him, in a stage whisper: 

“Uncle John! You've got it wrong! It wasn’t you that sur- 
rendered at Yorktown!” 

Uncle John cleared his throat, straightened his tie, and 
began again: 

“I remember the day when we laid down our arms at 
Yorktown—”" 

Someone in the audience called out: 
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“Hey, old man! You didn’t lay down your arms!” 

Uncle John bristled and replied. 

“Well I guess I ought to know. I was one of Cornwallis’s 
Hessians!” 

For your courtesy in permitting this particular Hessian 
to address you this evening I am deeply grateful. 

As a matter of fact, even after the barrier between news- 
paper reporter and historian has been overleaped, it takes a 
fairly brash man to undertake to make a speech about the 
American heritage. 

For the trouble is that it is extremely hard to say exactly 
what our heritage as Americans really is. The thing eludes 
precise definition. We are the heirs of any number of people 
who went before us, but they very often did one thing while 
imagining that they were doing something quite different. 
They worked in a medium that had infinite elasticity, and 
sometimes the truth about them is what they actually did 
while at other times the essential truth is not so much what 
they were doing as what they were imagining and hoping for. 

So the upshot seems to be that our heritage as Americans 
can never quite be totted up on a balance sheet, because it is 
infinitely various, often somewhat incomprehensible and 
occasionally quite inexpressible. 

Perhaps the most that we can say with any definiteness is 
that what we as Americans have inherited from our past is 
nothing less than the sum total of everything that people in 
America have done and thought and dreamed since they first 
began to live here—and they have done and thought and 
dreamed some rather extraordinary things, not all of them 
mutually compatible. 

As the Apostle Paul remarked about something quite dif- 
ferent, a part of our heritage is the substance of things hoped 
for and the evidence of things not seen. It includes what 
people wanted to do as well as what they actually did—their 
failures and their successes, their odd delusions and their 
sober appraisals of reality, the dreams they followed and the 
compromises they made, the hard truth as they had to cope 
with it and the unimaginable truth as now and then they 
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glimpsed it. By turns it is brutal realism and haunting senti- 
ment; heartbreak and the fine glow of accomplishment; easy 
living in the House of Rimmon arid a devoted toiling up an 
endless slope dotted with the bleached bones of the ones who 
never quite got to the summit. 

And the story of all of this is an intensely human story; 
meaning, of course, that it follows no particular pattern, 
moves by a logic all its own, and now and then produces 
some rather surprising results. Even if it involves a restate- 
ment of the obvious, it is necessary to insist that our heritage 
in the last analysis is simply the accumulated activities of 
people—quite ordinary people, most of them, working hard 
and dreaming dreams and hoping for more than they were 
ever likely to get: people exactly like ourselves, who did the 
best they could from day to day, trusted to luck that things 
would finally turn out for the best, and left us a mixed 
heritage that is sometimes splendid, sometimes tragic—and, 
in the end, extraordinarily inspiring. 

No one whose real introduction to history came, as mine 
did, through work on the American Civil War, can fail to 
be impressed by the remarkable human record which the 
plain people of this country have made. 

I would like to take up a little of your time talking about 
some of the things I found out in the course of doing 
research on Civil War history. 

This is only partly because I believe that anyone who 
proposes to talk about history before an audience of experts 
ought to confine himself to a field in which he can be sure 
that he knows what he is talking about. Beyond that, I think 
that my own efforts to learn all that I could about some of 
the men who fought in the Civil War do shed a little light 
on the value to the general historian of the strictly localized 
history. 

For reasons that seemed good at the time, then, I under- 
took to write a tolerably extended history of one of the 
Union armies of the Civil War—the Army of the Potomac. 
I did not want to do a straight military history of that army, 
if for no better reason than the fact that I am in no sense a 
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military expert. What I wanted to do was tell the story of 
the ordinary soldiers who made up that army. I wanted to 
show the war through their eyes—to see what it meant, not 
in terms of generals or statesmen or politicians, but simply 
in terms of the man who had to do the fighting. What was 
his experience like? How did it all feel, to him? What did he 
see, what did he have to eat, how did he live—when he did 
live—and what did he think and say about it all when he was 
talking privately and not addressing himself to a bemused 
posterity? 

It was in those terms that I wanted to tell the story of the 
Army ‘of the Potomac; and when I got down to work on the 
business I quickly found that most of the standard books in 
that field were not of very much help to me. 

Those standard books, of course, are extremely numerous, 
and the list grows longer year by year. Some of them are very 
good indeed, and will be read as long as any Americans con- 
tinue to read history. But from my point of view most of 
them were sadly incomplete, because they tended to be his- 
tory in the grand manner. 

They described military strategy and tactics in detail. 
They had a wealth of information about war-time politics 
and economics. With a very few exceptions, every statesman 
and general of the period is clearly and amply presented. 
The infinitely complicated lines of pressure are competently 
traced, the background for every military decision and every 
act of statecraft is properly explained—but the trouble is that 
in most cases the people themselves seem to be treated 
en bloc rather than as individuals. 

By which I mean the Army of the Potomac would appear 
in most of the histories to be made up of faceless groups of 
automatons led by gallant generals. To take an obvious 
example from the story of a rival army: everybody has heard 
about Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg. Yet actually it was not 
Pickett at all who “charged” at Gettysburg. He rode in his 
proper place at the rear of the column of attack—and it was 
Pickett’s fifteen thousand under-fed, poorly equipped soldiers 
who did the charging. In the same way, the books will tell 
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you that General Hancock repulsed Pickett’s charge. Once 
again, it was not Hancock who did it; it was the sweaty, 
bone-weary privates under Hancock’s command who stopped 
that famous assault. 

That hour at Gettysburg was assuredly one of the great 
turning points in our history; but my point is that the hinge 
on which history turned that day was made up of a great 
many very obscure men who were taking all of the heat when 
the moment came for the door to swing. It was obvious, 
reading any account of that battle, or any other battle in the 
career of the Army of the Potomac, that it was these obscure, 
voiceless men who were standing the gaff and footing the 
bill. But usually they seemed to be just part of the scenery. 
It was the famous individual actors who were out by the 
footlights. 

I wanted to get at the private soldiers, and the big ques- 
tion was where I was going to find them. 

Well, they turned up in a number of places; including, 
oddly enough, grandfather’s attic. 

During the last four or five years, a surprising number of 
total strangers have graciously written to me asking if I 
would not like to look at the Civil War letters which 
grandpa sent home when he was in the army—letters, for the 
most part, that had been lying in an old trunk up under the 
eaves, tied up in faded ribbon, for half a century or more. 
In some cases the heirs had gone to the trouble of typing 
‘the letters on bond stationery, which was a boon to the weary 
eyes of the researcher. In others, they had to be read just as 
they were written—in faded pencilled script, on yellow, 
crumbling paper, in handwriting which usually was not of 
the best. 

But no matter what form they took, these letters were 
invaluable. In most of them, the soldiers spoke their mind. 
The soldier of the Civil War era does not seem to have been 
troubled greatly by a fear that he would worry the home 
folks unduly if he told them the truth about the risks he 
was running. By and large, he tended to be tolerably frank. 
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The only trouble with his letters, for my purposes, was the 
fact that there was not enough of them and that the business 
of getting at the separate collections was somewhat hit-or- 
miss. 

Then I found the regimental histories, which were a 
gold mine. 

Most Civil War soldiers were recruited locally. A regi- 
ment would be raised in one city, or in one county, or at the 
most in a block of adjoining counties. This not only gave 
the members of each regiment more or less a common back- 
ground; it meant that after the war the survivors were likely 
to be together again in the same region. Since the sense of 
comradeship in most Civil War regiments was very strong, 
the veterans wanted to prolong their intimacy. 

As a result, in a great many cases, regimental associations 
came into existence in the years just after the war. They 
would meet once a year, for a banquet, for speeches, for 
tributes to departed members, and so on, and as the men 
grew older the regimental association tended to assume a 
larger and larger place in their lives—until, toward the end, 
you find pathetic testimony that many of the gray-bearded 
ex-soldiers were almost literally living from one annual 
reunion to another. 

Along in the 1880's, it began to occur to these associations 
that there ought to be a History of Our Old Regiment. 
Pride in the regiment was the Civil War soldier’s strong 
point. He identified himself, first and last, as a member of a 
certain regiment—the 61st New York, or the 8th Ohio, or 
the 6th Wisconsin, or what-not. In the post-war years he 
began to hate the idea that a day might come when no one 
would know of the great deeds his regiment did. Conse- 
quently, the regimental associations went in for history. 

The usual procedure was to appoint a small committee 
to see to it that a suitable history was produced. Sometimes 
one man would be appointed—often enough, the regimental 
chaplain, who was sure to be articulate and who knew how 
to put words together. Sometimes a company officer would 
be chosen. But whatever machinery was set up, the pro- 
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cedure was generally about the same; the committee or indi- 
vidual would call on members to produce letters, diaries, 
reminiscences of any kind bearing on their army service, 
and out of these—with a liberal cribbing, usually, from some 
standard work of military history—a history of the regiment 
would be produced. 

Most of these histories were printed locally and sold by 
subscription. In a very few cases, the work might be good 
enough—or the historian might have good enough connec- 
tions—to insure publication by a regular book publisher, 
with regular commercial distribution. But those cases were 
exceptional. Usually what came out was an amateur job, run 
off by the nearest job printer and bindery, and sold to sur- 
vivors and their relatives and friends. I suppose few of those 
books sold as many as a thousand copies in all. 

Now a singular fact comes out, in connection with these 
books. Most of them, considered strictly as histories, are very 
bad. They are for the most part very ineptly written. With 
the best intentions in the world, the writers usually falsify 
their history, often quite badly—for the ruling motive, 
nearly always, was to show that “Our Regiment” was by 
far the best regiment in the Union Army and that it prac- 
tically won the war by itself. I can remember one such 
history which described Pickett’s Charge as “an assault by 
the whole Rebel army on our regiment!”’ Few of the authors 
could refrain from trying to tie the story of their regiment 
in with an account of the grand strategy of the war, a subject 
about which most of the authors unfortunately knew very 
little. An account of the Civil War, or of any single campaign 
or battle, which was based exclusively on the regimental 
histories would be a very odd affair indeed. 

And yet, with all of these faults, the regimental histories 
are extremely valuable. I could not have written the books 
I wanted to write without them. 

For the defects in these histories are so obvious that they 
can easily be avoided. What they do contain that is of 
permanent value is an abundant assortment of little, first- 
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hand accounts by the men themselves which shed a highly 
revealing light on army life in the 1860's. 

In even the worst of these accounts, there will be some 
one little anecdote or bit of campfire gossip that adds to one’s 
understanding of what the soldiers in blue were up against, 
what they thought about the unpleasant job they had, how 
the whole business looked and felt and smelled to the name- 
less men who were making history. 

Oddly enough, even the fact that the anecdotes are often 
clearly apochryphal does not always detract from their value; 
for the soldier’s pet story about something that never really 
happened can be important simply because it was a pet 
story. It reveals at least a general attitude or point of view; 
it sums up the army’s comment on a condition, and thereby 
adds to one’s understanding of the army itself. 

For example: one classic campfire story, which pops up in 
varying forms in half a dozen different regimental histories, 
tells about two regiments between whom there was a great 
rivalry: a New York City Regiment, and a regiment from 
Brooklyn. 

Neither of these regiments had a chaplain. A minister 
came to the colonel of the New York regiment one day and 
offered to hold religious services. The colonel did not think 
that this was a very good idea; he said that his men were a 
pretty irreverent and Godless lot, and he doubted very much 
if the minister would get any substantial results. But the 
minister explained that he had just held services in the 
Brooklyn regiment and had received a courteous hearing— 
and that was enough. The New York colonel immediately 
ordered his regiment paraded for divine worship, announc- 
ing that any man who laughed, whispered or even coughed 
would be thrown in the guardhouse. 

So the minister held services, and after his sermon he 
invited any men who wished to profess their faith publicly 
to step forward. In the Brooklyn regiment, he said, twelve 
men had done so. 

The New York colonel was on his feet at once. 

“Adjutant!” he bellowed. “We're not going to let that 
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darned Brooklyn regiment beat us at anything! Detail 
twenty men and have them baptized at once.” 

Now I don’t suppose that that ever really happened— 
although I might add that a brother of mine, who is a minis- 
ter of the gospel and who served as chaplain in the Navy in 
the Second World War, assures me that he has not a doubt 
in the world that it did happen exactly as it is told—but it 
really makes no difference whether the story is true or not. 
The mere fact that this was a popular army story in the 
1860's tells a great deal about that army, its atmosphere, its 
officers and its underlying attitude. We know a little more 
about the men in the army after we have read that story. 
We get a new light on the truth about those men, even 
though the anecdote may be wholly a legend. 

In somewhat the same way, there is in the history of a 
Massachusetts regiment an account of an Irish color bearer 
who, in a fight near Petersburg in 1864, found himself sur- 
rounded by a group of eminently hostile Confederates, all 
pointing muskets at him. One of them yelled: “Drop that 
flag, you damned Yankee!” 

The Irishman—according to the story—promptly obeyed, 
and as he did so he said: 

“I’ve been in this country twenty years, and this is the 
first time anybody ever called me a Yankee. For that compli- 
ment you can have the flag!” 

Whether it is actually a compliment to call an Irishman 
a Yankee may be a debatable point; but the story does illus- 
trate something significant that was happening in that war. 
Here was an Irish immigrant who, after twenty years of 
rejection in a land swept by bitter anti-foreignism, was 
finally accepted—at the point of a gun, but in the idiom of 
his time and place, as a full-fledged American. That hap- 
pened to a great many men like him. It was one of the 
portentous things that were going on, underneath the suffer- 
ing and the battlesmoke. Amid the terrible loss and tragedy, 
the nation was actually committing itself to a broader ideal 
of citizenship. The story simply highlights it. 
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Most of the soldiers from the middle west had no anti- 
slavery feeling. They had enlisted to preserve the Union, 
and they had no desire whatever to abolish slavery. Yet it is 
significant to note that over and over again, in the stories of 
those regiments, the men felt, as soon as they crossed the 
Ohio river into Kentucky, that they were in enemy territory. 
They wholly ignored the fact that more Kentuckians were 
Unionists than Confederates: they based their opinion solely 
on the fact that Kentucky was a slave state. When slaves ran 
away, these soldiers gave them refuge. They went almost to 
the point of mutiny if they were ordered to give them up. 
They had a rowdy, carefree way of despoiling the plantations 
of slaveholders, even though the plantation owners might be 
stoutly loyal to the Union. 

Even in the fall of 1861, in other words, those soldiers 
were unconsciously equating slavery with anti-unionism. 
They struck at slavery, not because they had anything against 
it, but simply because they discovered that it was supporting 
the rebellion. And anyone who wonders how the fight to save 
the Union became in the end a fight to end slavery as well, 
need read little more than some of these regimental histories. 
The ordinary soldier realized, even before his government 
realized it, that to end disunion it was also necessary to end 
slavery. He worked it out pragmatically—and the regimental 
histories show how he did it. 

In other words—and there is no sense in laboring the point 
any longer—these exceedingly imperfect and amateurish regi- 
mental histories do a great deal to give one a fuller under- 
standing of the men who fought in the Civil War. 

In the strictest sense of the world these were local histor- 
ies. They were put together by men who just wanted to 
preserve the story of something that had happened to them, 
usually with no particular thought that they would ever 
have a wide usefulness. Essentially, they are part of the story 
of the town or the county or the region. No single one of 
them is of much value to anyone but the regionalist, the 
antiquarian; but in the end, all of them put together make 
up an essential part of the history of our country as a whole. 
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The men who wrote those histories did a much greater 
service than they ever knew. 

Now I would like to suggest that that is the way with all 
local history. The whole of the story has a mysterious way 
of being greater than the sum of its parts. You never quite 
know the real value of what you are doing. In the end, you 
may be doing much more than you realize. Even the smallest 
things, if they shed light on what men and women were 
doing in the making of America, may be significant beacon 
fires on the road to a great truth. 

It probably is not without significance that the prevailing 
wind in this country, generally speaking, blows from west to 
east, for from the beginning the west has seemed to be the 
way to the enchanted isles and the land of Cathay, with a 
magic horizon that is no less desirable for the fact that it is 
obviously unattainable. But the western wind nowadays 
bears an evil freight—hydrogen ash to taint the air, and now 
and then a jeering voice that soils every faith we have lived 
by: baleful reminders that democracy may take a little more 
handling than we have prepared to give it, and that a people 
that has finally laid its hands on the secret of blowing up all 
mankind had better learn a little something about the most 
intelligent way to use that secret. Things could come to a 
full stop, one of these days, and we have no especial reason 
for thinking that they won’t—except that by our heritage as 
Americans we are bound to look for something a little more 
promising. 

And it may be that the best part of our heritage, in 
essence, is nothing much more than an ingrained belief in 
history as a continuous process—continuous, in the sense 
that it reaches on into the indefinite future as well as back 
into the misty past. 

We are in the middle of a story that is only partly told, 
and if it is a flaming mystery beyond our deciphering we 
can at least be confident that it is not going to end in full 
stride. We may not know what things mean, these days, but 
at least we can believe that a meaning is there, even though 
we do not know just what it is. The American people have 
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been a great many things, some of them ignoble and some of 
them magnificent, but they have never once been nihilists. 
Always they have believed in tomorrow. It is the eternal 
article of faith, and it is justified by the story of their yes- 
terdays. 

History is not a dry-as-dust something that is crammed 
down the throats of reluctant innocents gathered together 
Ly our system of universal education, nor is it always a set 
of musty papers, classified under proper headings, heavily 
pawed over by scholars. It can be anything at all that shows 
the American people living and doing and becoming. What- 
ever it contains, it is part of the world’s most fascinating 
story—an eternally unfinished story, by turns meaningful 
and commonplace but touched always by a light that shines 
a little down the road ahead. 
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A CHAPTER IN THE GROWTH OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE DAIRY INDUSTRY, 1850-1900 


ERIC BRUNGER* 


between 1850 and 1900 has been related largely in 

terms of western and southern developments. In his 
constant search for fresh land, the farmer turned his back 
on the Atlantic coast and faced westward. There in the fertile 
Mississippi basin, the rich prairie soils, the broad acres of 
the southwest and the vast expanse of the Great Plains, lay 
the opportunity for the young farmer. Increasingly after 
1850, American agriculture was concerned with the produc- 
tion of the great staples, wheat, corn, and cotton. Even the 
agricultural inventions seemed better geared to western con- 
ditions of tillage, to large farms rather than small ones, to 
level land rather than hilly land. The economic impact of 
such new crops as sorghum and peanuts, the political activi- 
ties of such farmers’ organizations as the Grange and the 
Alliances, creative thinking reflected in bonanza farms and 
tremendous ranches all bring to mind the farms of the mid- 
west, the Dakotas, the Pacific Northwest or the Plains of 
Texas. 

And yet, during these same five decades, agriculture 
was still an important activity in the east. It was, however, 
undergoing fundamental changes as a consequence of new 
forces. Faced with increasing western competition and the 
decreasing productivity of eastern soils, farmers in the east 
were placed in the unenviable position of having to reorgan- 
ize their activities in both kind and method. In some eastern 
states, particularly in New England, this led to the abandon- 
ment of farms and a severe reduction of farm population. 
In other areas, fundamental readjustments enabled farmers 
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to continue in their work with the numbers of farms and of 
farmers actually increasing.’ 

At the same time the tremendous industrial and com- 
mercial growth of the eastern United States with the con- 
comitant increase in the numbers of cities, large and small, 
was producing a new influence which would have a decided 
impact on eastern agriculture. This was the opportunity to 
supply these urban populations with foodstuffs. It was 
through this medium that New York State was able to main- 
tain its important position as an agricultural producer. In 
the production of perishable products, at least before the 
days of refrigeration and the quick-freeze process, the nearby 
producer had a decided advantage over his distant competi- 
tor, and it was to that kind of agricultural specialty that New 
York farmers turned. 

New York possessed the necessary requirements of climate, 
soils, and topography to produce fruits and vegetables, 
poultry, and dairy products. The last half of the nineteenth 
century saw growth in both production and marketing of 
these agricultural specialties in the Empire State. The rise 
of the dairy industry to a position of great prominence is 
closely related to the appearance of the necessary markets. 
The growth in numbers and in size of the small villages 
and cities and the development of larger urban concentra- 
tions like New York, Buffalo, Syracuse, and Rochester are 
an important part of this history. As commercial centers, 
these cities had taken great strides by 1850; as industrial 
centers they were to expand still further in the next fifty 
years. The consequent task of supplying these urban dwellers 
with dairy products was a large one. 

In 1849 the dairy farmers of New York used better than 
two billion pounds of milk in the production of butter and 
cheese alone. In addition, a considerable volume of fluid 
milk was marketed.’ By 1900 total milk production had 
risen to nearly five and one-half billion pounds. By then the 
census reports were listing the gallons of fluid milk, skimmed 
milk, and cream sold and the pounds of dry casein produced. 
Distinctions were made between the pounds of factory and 
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farm cheese and the factory and farm butter produced. Fur- 
ther details reported the volume of the butter trade accord- 
ing to the type of market packages, e.g. pound prints, rolls, 
creamery packed, and the volume of the cheese trade in 
terms of types, e.g. standard cheddar, whey, special varieties, 
etc.’ The greater precision in reporting was due, in part, to 
improvements in census taking, but it revealed as well the 
growing complexity of the dairy industry and the increasing 
differentiation of the market forms of dairy products. 

For most of these fifty years New York State was the lead- 
ing dairy state in the Union. Not only did it rank first in 
cheese output, but it sometimes produced as much as four 
times the product of its nearest competitor.‘ Iowa took over 
first place in butter manufacture in 1880, and Wisconsin in 
cheese in 1900, with New York holding second rank in each 
year.® An overview of the half century before 1900 shows the 
total production of New York State butter to have been 
636 million pounds, her nearest competitor being Pennsy|- 
vania with about 447 million. In the manufacture of cheese, 
the New York total was 592 million pounds during these 
fifty years, second rank going to Wisconsin with 489 million 
pounds, Three fourths of the Wisconsin output, however, 
came in the last decade of the century.° 

Significant as they are, however, production and rank 
figures reveal only part of the developments in New York 
State dairying. In the last fifty years of the nineteenth cent- 
ury a large part of the processing of dairy products shifted 
from the farm to the factory. The production of the raw 
material, milk, remained a farm industry, but the conver- 
sion of this raw material into its market form became increas- 
ingly a factory operation. The new method took the form 
of cheese factories, creameries, and condenseries and by 1900 
nearly one-third of the nation’s butter was produced in 
creameries and practically all of the nation’s cheese in cheese 
factories.’ New York reflected the national tendency as the 
factory system accounted for about 35 per cent of the butter 
made, while encompassing 98 per cent of the New York 
cheese output. 
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The second major development in the New York dairy 
industry during these years was the shift in the nature of 
the end product from cheese and butter to fluid milk. 
Though cheese and butter continued to increase for most of 
this period, more and more areas were turning to the supply 
of fluid milk for urban consumers. Up to 1880 the dairy 
farmers interested in the city milk supply were essentially 
restricted to those immediately adjacent to the cities them- 
selves. The exception was New York City where several 
counties in the state, plus some in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Connecticut, were engaged in the fluid milk trade. Even 
here, however, the bulk of the city’s supply came from 
Orange County, New York, which had directed its attention 
to this market as early as the forties.* 

Between 1880 and 1884 two significant developments 
altered this situation considerably. One of these was the first 
milk war between New York City dealers and Orange 
County producers in 1883, and the other was the establish- 
ment of the State Dairy Commissioner’s office in 1884, The 
consequence of the former was the expansion of the milk 
shed by the New York dealer interests in order to free them- 
selves from dependence on those producers close to the city. 
The result of the establishment of the Dairy Commissioner's 
office was the expansion of the milk shed in other cities of 
the state as well as New York due to the formulation of a 
state milk standard along with a state enforcement agency. 
This meant that watered and otherwise adulterated milk 
could no longer be sold safely by city dealers with a resultant 
expansion of the milk sheds, so that, in a very real sense, 
milk would take the place of water in the city’s milk supply. 

The first rail shipment of milk was made in 1842 over the 
Erie railroad, and, by the end of that first year, over 380,000 
quarts had reached New York City.’ During the next ten 
years the trade flourished, so that during 1851 almost 794,000 
cans of forty quarts each were shipped to New York.’® The 
trade continued to expand, reaching 2,100,000 cans in 1861, 
3,324,000 cans in 1881, and better than 13,500,000 by 1900." 
Other urban centers were increasing their fluid milk trade 
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as well. Rochester's demand rose from 366,900 forty-quart 
cans in 1890 to 590,212 by 1900 and the city of Buffalo from 
about 500,000 to 1,100,000 forty-quart cans during the same 
period.'* One of the consequences of this increased consump- 
tion of fluid milk was noted in 1891 by P. J. Sutley, Assistant 
Dairy Commissioner for the Rochester area. In connection 
with the enforcement of the state milk standard, Sutley 
reported that the Rochester milk shed now extended over 
100 miles from the city, whereas a few years before it was 
only 18 miles distant.4* The Dairy Commissioner reported in 
1893 that there were thirty-two cities in the state that 
depended almost entirely on milk produced in and shipped 
from rural districts. Again, the Buffalo supply came into 
the city over seven railroads and numerous turnpikes in 
addition to 382 stables in the city itself. There were 600 
peddlers and 2,500 stores selling milk.’® Even the little vil- 
lage of Saugerties with its 4,237 people had seven or eight 
milk peddlers." 

The New York milk producer sold his milk to many dif- 
ferent buyers. Up to about 1865 his milk was marketed as 
butter and cheese, most of which was manufactured on the 
farm. After that date the cheese factory became increasingly 
important as a purchaser, as did the butter factory, although 
the latter never attained the growth in New York State that 
it did in the dairy region of the mid-west. Another limited 
purchaser was the condensery. Whether or not the fluid milk 
market was open to the producer depended upon his loca- 
tion. If he were near an urban center he could peddle milk 
himself or sell it to city dealers. After 1850 the railroads 
gradually became important milk carriers as has already been 
indicated, and, if he was located along a rail route, the 
dairy farmer generally turned to this trade. Many sold to all 
these purchasers at various times with the fluid milk market 
eventually superceding that of cheese and butter in many 
areas. 

The pattern of delivery in the fluid milk trade varied 
according to time and place. In New York City, for example, 
the early milkmen carried two pails suspended from a 
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shoulder yoke, making their rounds on foot. Later came the 
Irish “dairymaids” with their milk peddle wagons. In some 
cases, the farmers drew the milk to the city and peddled it 
themselves. In others, wholesale dealers contracted for a 
producer’s milk for the season and either ran their own 
peddle routes or sold the milk to independent operators 
who then delivered it to the customers. Again, the farmers 
formed cooperative organizations in which the milk was 
pooled and delivered by hired peddlers with the surplus 
being manufactured into butter, cheese of various types, ice 
cream and similar products. 

An interesting illustration of this type of growth is pro- 
vided by a Mohawk Valley farm located just east of the 
present village of St. Johnsville in Montgomery County. 
This farm commenced operations under Robert Nellis about 
1802 or 1803 and was in continuous operation by the Nellis 
family down to the early years of the present century. For 
the first forty or fifty years the farm was a typical subsistence 
operation, moving gradually to the production of farm 
cheese. About 1859 or 1860, James Dysslin Nellis, the son of 
the original owner, commenced a milk peddling route in 
the nearby village and this took the bulk of the milk for the 
next thirty years. During periods of flush milk, however, 
the surplus was sold to cheese factories, Nellis becoming the 
holders of three shares in a cooperative factory begun in 
March of 1868.7 During the early years of the twentieth 
century, just before the farm ceased active operations, the 
milk was sold to a condensery which operated in the village. 
Thus, in fifty years the milk from this dairy had been sold 
directly to consumers, to a cheese factory, and to a condense 
factory. 

The milk peddling activity of James Nellis provides some 
insight on that phase of urban food supply services during 
the last half of the nineteenth century. A typical day of 
operations commenced shortly after morning milking and 
breakfast when the “peddle cart’’ was loaded with its forty- 
quart cans and Nellis began the two mile trek to the village. 
He made his rounds of the village street announcing his 
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arrival with a hand bell which he carried for this purpose. 
The villagers brought their containers to the wagon to be 
filled with milk by means of the pint and quart dippers 
which hung suspended in the pail." 

In order to facilitate the handling of the milk, Nellis 
invested in a 60 gallon creamer. This device consisted of six 
slender 10 gallon cans set in a tank through which cool 
spring water circulated. About the same time he introduced 
the delivery of milk in glass bottles, which were easily filled 
from the taps on the bottom of each creamer can. These 
were then sealed by means of a permanent cap wired to the 
bottle and closed with a spring device. This system had its 
drawbacks, however, in the problems associated with wash- 
ing the bottles for reuse, avoiding loss of the bottles, and so 
forth.!® Another of Nellis’ innovations led to one of the few 
customer complaints he had in his career. Being an avid 
reader of agricultural journals such as the American Agri- 
culturist, he often tried the new ideas suggested therein. He 
built one of the first silos in the St. Johnsville area, and at 
first the feeding of the ensilage gave the milk an odor and 
sometimes a taste to which the customers objected. 

James Nellis was much more than a milk peddler, how- 
ever. The services that this enterprising farmer offered the 
citizens of St. Johnsville are today provided by a variety of 
commercial enterprises. At the appropriate seasons of the 
year, his truck garden acres provided the villagers with fresh 
green onions, carrots, beets, cabbages, tomatoes, potatoes and 
sweet corn. Such fruits as red and black raspberries, straw- 
berries, apples, pears and grapes also were available.*° 

In 1875 a valuable addition was made to the Nellis hold- 
ings by the acquisition of the park-like eight acres of Moses 
Quinby which was contiguous with the Nellis property on 
the west. Quinby, who is often referred to as the father of 
American bee keeping and was a prominent contributor to 
the American Agriculturist, had developed his small hold- 
ings in marvelous fashion. In addition to his many hives of 
bees, he had constructed trout ponds, a series of waterfalls, 
grape arbors, a fruit orchard and strawberry and asparagus 
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beds—all used as a proving ground for the latest varieties of 
fruits and the latest innovations in hives and other apiarist’s 
devices. Most of the products of this unusual “farm” were 
added to the inventory of James Nellis’ peddle cart. 

A cider mill became a part of the equipment of this farm 
at an early date. Farmers for miles around drove their loaded 
wagons with empty barrels on top of the apples to use the 
press during the cider making season. The charge for press- 
ing was 114 cents a gallon and in a good season the cider 
mill showed a return of about one thousand dollars. Over- 
night drippings from the press accumulated many barrels of 
cider which was made into vinegar and this, along with fresh 
cider, added regular quota of jugs to the peddle cart items.”* 

The power for the mill originally came from a two horse 
tread or a water wheel but in the early 1880's a 6 inch tur- 
bine wheel was purchased and connected to about 500 feet 
of 4 inch pipe which tapped a hillside spring. This small 
wheel operated a turning lathe on which band bungs, neck 
yokes and other items were produced. A rip saw, buzz saw, 
grind stone, power churn of the dash type, sausage grinder 
and corn sheller were also located in this shop and powered 
by the turbine. The sausage grinder was used by neighbors 
at the regular price of 25 cents a “batch.” There was also a 
stone smoke house, the use of which was free. Such things as 
wagons, sleighs, land rollers, hand sleds, fruit crates and 
similar necessities around the farm were also turned out in 
this shop. 

If super markets, milk route trucks, cleaning establish- 
ments and repair shops are considered as service units for 
urban dwellers, then the significance of the community 
services rendered by men like James Dysslin Nellis becomes 
apparent. In the simple, direct, and unsophisticated rela- 
tionships between the buyer and seller which characterized 
most of the nineteenth century, lies the forerunner of the 
complex pattern of urban relationships today. In the rise of 
villages and cities throughout the United States men like 
Nellis played a key role, for the services which they offered 
were a necessary prerequisite to the growth of urban centers. 
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The distance in both time and function between the peddle 
wagon of James Nellis and the high organized system of 
present day services is, after all, not very great. 

‘Today better than 50 per cent of the agricultural market- 
ings of New York State are accounted for by dairying.?* 
Many New York farmers are also engaged in poultry raising 
or fruit and vegetable farming. Each of these three major 
specialties is geared to the daily demands of the urban con- 
sumer for foodstuffs. In the dairy industry, the formative 
years were those between 1850 and 1900. During that period 
dairying rose to the prominent position in New York agri- 
culture which it now holds. In the same years the end 
product shifted from butter and cheese to fluid milk and the 
pattern of economic relationships which today brings milk 
from the farm producer to the city consumer was established 
in many of its essential details. 





1In 1850 there were 311,591 persons listed as farmers in New York State. 
U. 8. Census 1850,-p. 1xx. By 1900 this had risen to 361,280, which figure rep- 
resented a drop of about 25,000 from the peak census year of 1890. Agricul- 
tural Statistics for New York State 1932 with data for earlier years. (Albany: 
1932), p. 39. 

2 No figures are available for the total volume of fluid milk produced at 
this time, nor for the amount of milk sold in its fluid state, the federal cen- 
sus confining itself to the end products butter and cheese. U. 8. Census, 1850, 

. 124. 

' 3 Ibid., 1900, IX Manufacturers, Pt. III, pp. 453-454; V Agriculture, Pt. I, 

. 589. 

4 For relative rank and volume of production of the five leading cheese and 
butter states, 1850-1900 see the writers’ dissertation “Changes in the New 
York State Dairy Industry 1850-1900,” Syracuse University, 1954, Chapter II. 

5 Idem. 

6 U. S. Census, 1900 1X Manufacturers Pt. III, p. 438. 

7 Ibid., p. 454; V Agriculture Pt. I, p. 589. 

8 Brunger, “Changes in the New York Dairy Industry,” p. 207. The first 
rail shipment of milk on record was from Chester, Orange County, in 1842. 
Orange County Farmer, March 27, 1883. The first creamery for the collection 
of milk was established at Crystal Run, Orange County about 1865. Russel 
Headley, The History of Orange County, New York (Middletown, N. Y., Van 
Deusen and Elms, 1908). P. 764. 

§ Orange County Farmer, March 29, 1883; John Mullaly, The Milk Trade 
in New York and Vicinity, etc. (New York: Fowler and Wells Publishers, 
1853), p. 89. 

10 Jbid., pp. 25-36. This estimate is based on Mullaly’s figures which are 
not complete. 

11 For 1861, First Annual Report, American Dairymen’s Association, 1866, 
p- 112; for 1881, Transactions of the New York State Agricultural Society, 
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1883-1886, p. 2; for 1900, “Eighth Annual Report of the New York Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture,” Assembly Doc. 69, 124 Sess. 1901, p. 160. 

12 “Sixth ibid,” Assembly Doc. 74, 122 Sess. 1899, pp. 225 and 314; “Eighth 
ibid,” Assembly Doc. 69, 124 Sess. 1901, pp. 205 and 207. 

13 “Seventh ibid,” Assembly Doc. 50, 123 Sess. 1900, p. 214. As early as 
1855, one producer claimed to be shipping milk by rail a distance of 22 miles 
into Rochester, though this was probably an exceptional case, Report, Com- 
missioner of Patents, 1855 Agriculture, House Exec. Doc. 12, 34 Cong. 1 sess. 
1855, p. 29. 

14“Ninth Annual Report New York State Dairy Commissioner,” Assem- 
bly Doc. 57, 116 Sess. 1893, p. 16. 

15 “Seventh Ibid.,” Assembly Doc. 17, 114 Sess. 1891, p. 225. 

16 “Sixth Ibid.,” Assembly Doc. 21, 113 Sess. 1890, p- 268. 

17 Milo Nellis, “Mohawk Valley Dairying and Cheese Making.” Unpub- 
lished manuscript in the possession of the writer, pp. 5-4. This manuscript, 
written as a consequence of inquiries, is based largely upon Nellis’ personal 
accounts and recollections. The cooperative cheese factory mentioned had 67 
shares of $100 each, par value. 

18 The price was four cents a quart cash, though tickets were also pro- 
vided, at the rate of 25 for $1.00, for those customers who preferred this 
method of payment. Nellis’ only competition developed shorily before he 
died when another dairyman appeared on the milk route earlier in the 
morning, filling all those containers left outside various houses and con- 
taining the necessary pennies. Letters, Milo Nellis to the writer, February 15, 
26, 1953; February 4, 1954. 

19 Jbid., February 4, 1954. 

20 An additional crop of 100 to 200 bushels of onions was harvested, the 
surplus being peddled within a radius of 25 miles. Some attempt was made 
to find a market in Utica by crating and shipping by rail. Milo Nellis, “The 
Nellis Family.” Account of the Nellis family, especially Milo Nellis’ father, 
James — Nellis, written for the present writer's assistance, February 
1953, p. 4. 

21 The need to wash the cider cloths led to the construction of a washing 
rig. This consisted of a set of heavy wooden rollers mounted like a clothes 
wringer over a hog-scalding trough filled with water and a liberal supply of 
soft soap. The cloths were sewed together in endless chain fashion and run 
through the trough and wringer. This innovation led to another service active 
during the months of May, June, and July, when the peddle cart carried 
many of the villagers’ carpets to the farm to be washed in the same fashion 
as the cider cloths. The charge depended upon the size of the carpet, vary- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.50. Ibid., p. 3. 

22 New York State Commerce Review, VII (March, 1953) , 3. 








TWIN COUNTIES’ SESQUICENTENNIAL 


DAVID F. LANE* 


under way in Jefferson and Lewis Counties for cele- 

bration this year of their 150th anniversary for, by 
legislative act, they were both born on the same day— 
March 28, 1805. The first formal step, however, leading 
to the passage of that special legislation by the New York 
State Legislature was a convention of thirty-six delegates 
from a dozen townships of the Black River country held at 
Captain Freedom Wright’s tavern in the town of Harrisburg, 
November 20, 1804. The old tavern still stands as the farm 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Amos Moshier, and in front of it, 
with formal ceremonies in which State Historian Albert B. 
Corey was the principal speaker, a historical marker was 
dedicated in mid-May of 1954. 

So, permit us to recreate for you the tavern kept by a fifty- 
five year old veteran of the American Revolution, native of 
the town of Goshen, Connecticut, who emigrated into the 
northern New York wilderness in 1801 from Winsted, Con- 
necticut, and built the first frame house—the tavern in 
question—to be erected in what is now the Township of 
Denmark, Lewis County. Modernized and altered, Freedom 
Wright's Inn stands today by the side of the old state road 
running from the north to Utica. In 1804 this inn, with its 
small paned windows and panelled front door, presented an 
appearance quite different than it now does. As a hotel, it 
would be considered very tiny in the present age. There 
were three large rooms, about equal size, and two small ones 
on the ground floor. To the left of the central hallway was a 
taproom, approximately sixteen by seventeen feet in dimen- 
sion. On the other side of the narrow hall was another room 


S OMMITTEES have been appointed and preparations are 


* Mr. Lane, a native of Jefferson County, law and court reporter on the 
staff of the Watertown Daily Times, has written a number of historical 
feature articles for that paper and has been its drama, music and art critic. 
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of size identical to the tap room. Back of the tap room and 
hallway was the kitchen, ten feet deep and twenty-two feet 
wide. To the rear of this were still two more small rooms, 
each six by six, with a stairway between leading to a tiny 
attic. Originally, it is said, the upstairs was all one room, 
bringing one to the conclusion that it was then a ballroom. 
Throughout the inn, ceilings were only seven-and-a-half-foot 
above the floor. 

Freedom Wright's inn was then in Harrisburg, the town’s 
name not being changed to Denmark until April 3, 1807. 
By no token could the hamlet then be dignified with the title 
of village. Even today it consists of a quaint little limestone 
post office and a mere handful of houses—most of them old 
and beautiful—spread along a straight stretch of highway 
from a point two miles east of Deer River on the route to 
Lowville that leads ultimately to Utica and Albany. From 
the high elevation of the country there are points in and 
near Denmark which give lavishly beautiful vistas across the 
broad valley of the Black River to the powder blue hills in 
the town of Croghan. 

But the delegates to that county-making convention at 
Freedom Wright’s Tavern on Tuesday, November 20, 1804, 
never saw those vistas. The dense forest broken only here 
and there by a farm clearing crowded close upon the roads 
and trails these thirty-six men took to their meeting place. 
They had been elected to the convention two or three weeks 
before their meeting by the Black River towns of Adams, 
Brownville, Ellisburg, Malta or Lorraine, Harrison or Rod- 
man, Rutland, Champion, Harrisburg, Lowville, Martins- 
burg, Turin and Watertown. All were men of reliability 
and prominence in their home communities. The purpose 
of their convention was this: 

Since 1797 settlers had been trickling in from Vermont 
and from the Mohawk country, the Mohawk country having 
begun to fill up with New Englanders in 1784 following 
the close of the War for Independence. By 1804 enough of 
these immigrants had established themselves into small 
communities throughout the North Country to make it 
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essential that they have their law-and-order and government 
agencies conveniently at hand. It was decidedly unsatisfactory 
and uncomfortable to have to travel by their slow and labor- 
ious means of transport to Rome, the county seat of Oneida 
County, of which the twin counties were then a part, for 
the trial of their criminal and civil cases, for supervisory 
sessions and other governmental business. For many months 
prior to November, 1804 there had been agitation among 
sectional leaders to create a new county by slicing off a large 
chunk from the western side of the unwieldy Oneida county. 
Jacob Brown, the young Pennsylvania Quaker surveyor- 
teacher, founder of Brownville, land agent for James D. 
Le Ray de Chaumont and later hero of the War of 1812 and 
general-in-chief of the United States army, was one of the 
most ardent advocates of a new county. In fact it was he who 
headed the movement for two counties instead of one. And 
he had hoped to influence the selection of the village of 
Brownville as the county seat of one. Silas Stow, land 
agent for Nicholas Low, at Lowville was likewise inter- 
ested in having the latter village for a county seat, 
while Walter Martin was ambitious for Martinsburg. 
Noadiah Hubbard, Egbert Ten Eyck, Olney Pearce and 
others were working as zealously for Champion. Henry 
Coffeen, Hart Massey and another coterie sought to place one 
county capital in Watertown. Jonathan Collins of Collins- 
ville favored a selection in the Turin or Martinsburg sector, 
and way down in the Sandy Creek district of Redfield Nathan 
Sage was concerned for a proposition naming his area. 
With so much sharp competition there were bound to be 
intrigues and scheming galore, and exactly two months before 
the convention James Constable wrote in his diary that he 
had talked with Jonathan Collins and “He gives us some 
information of the local proceedings about roads, the divi- 
sion of the county and other intrigues, and with what I have 
heard from other quarters it appears that Stow and Martin 
had made themselves very obnoxious and they will differ 
about the division of the county on their side of it.” Jacob 
Brown realized that with so many contenders the only solu- 
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tion was the creation of two new counties instead of one. 
Friendly with both Walter Martin and Jonathan Collins he 
reached agreement on a two-county set-up, shrewdly devising 
the boundaries of one of them so that Brownville would be 
its logical seat of government. His planning, however, came 
to nought, for the Watertown politicians out-maneuvered 
him and then in conciliation, had the court house and jail 
placed at the western side of the village of Watertown, 
which became the seat of Jefferson County, so that these 
institutions would be as convenient as possible to Brown- 
ville four miles away. 

Upon organization of the convention at Freedom Wright's 
inn, Jonathan Collins of Collinsville, was chosen chairman 
and Egbert Ten Eyck of Champion was made secretary. 
Collins, who was one of the delegates from the township of 
Turin, was a native of Wallingford, Connecticut, served in 
the Revolution, and moved from Meriden, Connecticut, to 
West Turin in March, 1797. Early he served as a town magis- 
trate, from 1809 to 1815 was a first judge of Lewis County, 
and in 1820 was a presidential elector. Egbert Ten Eyck, a 
native of Schodack, Rensselaer County, attended Williams 
College and Albany Law School, early settled at Champion 
and was a delegate from that town. Later he removed to 
Watertown, was a member of the constitutional convention 
of 1822, was elected to Congress in 1823, served as a first 
judge of Jefferson County and for several years was secretary 
of the Jefferson County Agricultural Society, second organ- 
ization of the kind in the state. 

Roll call seated Major John Ives and Elijah Wadsworth as 
the other two members with Jonathan Collins in the Turin 
delegation. Major Ives, a native of Meridan, Connecticut, 
was a first settler of Turin in 1796. In 1810 he became sheriff 
of Lewis County. Elijah Wadsworrth, a native of Farming- 
ton, Connecticut, settled in West Turin in 1797 and cleared 
a farm. 

With Egbert Ten Eyck in the Champion delegation was 
Dr. John Durkee, one of the first physicians in the Black 
River country, school teacher, first postmaster of Champion 
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and December 17, 1806, elected first president of the Jeffer- 
son County Medical Society. The third member of that 
delegation was Olney Pearce, one of the earliest Champion 
residents who, with Ten Eyck, had a dam built and made the 
first improvements at Great Bend. Later Pearce moved to 
Watertown, was one of the first trustees at the incorporation 
of that village and later several times its president. 

John W. Collins and Benjamin Cole joined with Jacob 
Brown in answering the roll call for Brownville. Collins came 
there in 1799, was one of its first assessors and was supervisor 
in 1808. 

Lyman Ellis, who became Jefferson County’s first actual 
settler in the spring of 1797, headed the delegation from 
Ellisburg, which was named for him. Ellis, who came from 
Troy, was first clerk of the town, served as its supervisor in 
1804-5 and several times later. The other two Ellisburg 
delegates were Matthew Boomer, Jr., who became its first 
constable and collector, and John Thomas, a first fence- 
viewer. 

Rutland sent Dr. Abel Sherman, native of Brimfield, 
Massachusetts, first sheriff of the county; Clift French, super- 
visor in 1804-5, and William Coffeen who took up a farm in 
1801 and became a first assessor April 1, 1802. 

Simeon Hunt, at whose house the first town meeting of 
Harrison or Rodman was held March 24, 1804, and who 
became one of the first highway commissioners, together with 
William Rice and Cyrus H. Stone, represented Harrison. 
Rice and Stone were first assessors of the township. 

Malta or Lorraine had Asa Brown, Clark Allen and 
William Hunter. Brown was made supervisor on March 5, 
1805. Allen, a first assessor, was supervisor in 1807, 1815, 
1824 and Hunter was one of the first poormasters. 

Dr. Franklin B. Hough in his histories gives Captain Tilly 
Richardson, Henry Coffeen, Solomon Robbins and Joshua 
Beals as delegates from Adams and leaves out Watertown 
entirely. Henry Coffeen was a first settler of Watertown and 
with Tilly Richardson, Revolutionary soldier who came 
from New Hampshire in 1802 certainly must have repre- 
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sented Watertown and not Adams. With them doubtless was 
Hart Massey. Robbins, who settled in Adams in 1801, along 
with Beals and some third townsman unquestionably repre- 
sented Adams. 

Chillus Doty, brother-in-law of Walter Martin, inn-keeper 
of Martinsburg, sheriff, assemblyman and surrogate in later 
years, Asa Brayton and Clark McCarty, first settlers of 
Martinsburg, were delegates from that town, and Brayton 
became supervisor in 1805. 

Lowville’s trio consisted of Silas Stow, lawyer and native 
of Middlefield, Connecticut, who came in 1797 as land agent 
for Nicholas Low and was later Congressman; Jonathan 
Rogers, a blacksmith who came from Westfield, Masschau- 
setts, in 1797, and Charles Davenport, who came in 1799 as a 
settler of Stow’s tract. 

Moss Kent, brother of New York State’s Chancellor James 
Kent, was the distinguished head of the Harrisburg group. 
Kent had served as agent for the Antwerp Company and 
James D. Le Ray de Chaumont, heavy northern New York 
land barons. His associates were Lewis Graves of Greenfield, 
Saratoga County, who became the first supervisor, and 
Charles Wright, Jr., one of the early settlers. He made his 
pioneer trip down the Black River on a raft from the High 
Falls. 

The township of Leyden had twice elected delegates to the 
convention but none of them attended. As a consequence the 
voting stood 18-18 in the convention on a proposal to let the 
inhabitants of the south bounds of Leyden choose whether 
they remain with Oneida or come into the new county. 

Lack of unanimity among the delegates marked the con- 
vention. Even the first motion, one to permit those whose 
names had been called to act in the meeting, had six oppon- 
ents, but there were thirty in favor. A 20-16 vote carried a 
motion establishing the boundaries of the area to be excised 
from Oneida County, and a similar vote passed the motion 
to divide that excised area into two counties, the dividing 
line to be established by a distinterested commission appoint- 
ed by the Governor and Council of Appointment. Later 
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such a commission, consisting of Matthew Dorr of Columbia 
County, David Rogers of Washington County, and John 
Van Bentheusen of Dutchess County was announced by the 
Council of Appointment. 

Jonathan Collins, Jacob Brown, Henry Coffeen, Clift 
French and Joshua Beals were selected by motion to draft a 
petition to the state legislature requesting it to set up the 
new counties in accordance with the desires of the conven- 
tion. Their petition went forward to the legislature, and 
Benjamin Wright prepared and introduced the county- 
creating bill March 5, 1805. It was passed and signed by 
Governor Morgan Lewis on the ensuing March 28. The 
resulting counties were named Lewis for New York State's 
Governor Morgan Lewis, and Jefferson for President Thomas 
Jefferson. They are of identical size, each containing 1,293 
square miles, but unequal as to population, the 1950 census 
showing 22,521 for Lewis and 85,521 for Jefferson. Lewis 
County started with Martinsburg for a county seat but trans- 
ferred to Lowville in 1864. From the beginning Watertown 
has been the county seat of Jefferson. 

After being the site of the history-making convention that 
decided on the need for two new counties, Freedom Wright's 
early frame inn at Harrisburg, now Denmark, seems long to 
have been forgotten. Still it must have been of more than 
passing importance in its day, an era of log cabins, for the 
construction of stone houses was still years in the offing and 
there were not too many even of frame houses in this north- 
ern section of the state. The exact year of the inn’s building 
is not definitely known but it must have been reasonably soon 
after Captain Wright, his four sons, and brother Charles and 
family, came on from Connecticut in 1801. When the first 
Harrisburg town meeting was held in 1803, it was in Wright’s 
tavern and Captain Freedom and his brother were named 
overseers of the poor. Captain Wright’s son Jabez was chosen 
town clerk. 

Freedom Wright was of English ancestry from the shire of 
Essex, the first of the line to settle in the American colonies, 
and located in Wethersfield, Connecticut, about 1639. 
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Freedom, proprietor of the historic inn in Harrisburg, was 
born on July 3, 1749, at Goshen. He was three times married 
and each of his first two wives bore him, among other 
children, two sons who were named Freedom. Three of them 
died as infants and only the fourth Freedom survived to 
maturity. Captain Wright’s son Jabez conducted the first 
store in what is now Denmark and was a captain in the War 
of 1812. Tyrannus Wright, son of Freedom the First’s brother 
Charles, taught school at Munger’s Mills, now Copenhagen. 

But there is litthe mention of the Wrights after 1820. The 
inn and farm, after several changes in ownership, are now 
the property of Amos Moshier formerly of Kirchnerville, 
Lewis County. Incidentally, Mrs. Moshier is a great grand- 
niece of the late Assemblyman Levi Robbins who partici- 
pated in the “raising” of the historic tavern over a hundred- 
fifty years ago. 





THE MOVIES COME TO SYRACUSE 


SAM W. WITRYOL* 
W. FREEMAN GALPIN * 


was projected upon a screen March 21, 1896.” ? Accord- 
ing to the Syracuse Post of that date the ladies and 
gentlemen of the city were invited and urged to attend a 
showing of the Eidoloscope at 118 South Salina.? Charac- 
terized as the “sensation of the town,” daily performances 
were held from ten in the morning until ten in the 
evening; each performance lasting about twenty minutes. 
Presumably these performances endured at least a fortnight 
for both the Post and Standard displayed notices of the 
Eidoloscope as late as April of that year.’ Beyond these 
references—strangely enough nothing was said about the 
price of admission—nothing more is known of an adventure 
that within a half century was to turn night into day so far 
as the business section of the city was concerned. In all 
probability the subjects presented consisted of vaudeville 
acts, prize fights, wrestling contests, street youngsters dancing 
to the tune hit “The Sidewalks of New York,” horse racing 
at Atlantic City, and the like. Motion pictures of this kind 
were then being produced and distributed by Woodville 
Latham and Sons, pioneers in the motion picture industry, 
and it may well be that the Eidoloscope showed the Latham 
films.‘ 
How responsive Syracusans were to the Eidoloscope is not 
known, but when in December, 1896, the Alhambra exhibit- ' 
ed pictures produced and distributed by the Lumiere 


‘ O FAR as is known, the first motion picture in Syracuse 


* Mr. Witryol holds a doctoral degree from Syracuse University and is 
presently professor of psychology at the University of Connecticut. 

* Dr. Galpin, chairman of the History Department at Syracuse University, 
has appeared in the columns of New York History many times. He is 
currently preparing the second volume of the history of Syracuse University— 
covering the period from 1894 to 1922, 
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Cinematograph local reaction was definitely favorable. The 
Evening Herald, for example, made this comment; “The 
cinematograph exhibit now being given at the Alhambra is 
the first thing of the kind ever displayed here worth seeing. A 
vaudeville bill precedes the cinematograph display. The 
latter is the kinetoscope thrown by the stereoptican on a 
stage canvas, and it is life-like in the reproductions beyond 
the imagination. Moving trains, the bustle around a rail- 
road station—everything is seen in action. Children and 
older people are delighted and amazed.” ° 

Clearly, the editor did not wish to convey the impression 
that only children and elderly folk found the performance 
of interest; in all probability the intent was to demonstrate 
the universality of appeal in this form of entertainment to 
all without respect to age. The comment also reveals that 
Syracuse was familiar with the kinetoscope which had been 
the form in which pictures had been shown at the Everson 
Building. Two other facts are worth noting: first, the refer- 
ence to “moving trains,” indicating the use of a subject that 
was to thrill audiences for many decades; and second, the 
combination of motion pictures with vaudeville—a practice 
that has continued in some localities to this day. The local 
producer evidently was not blind to the profits involved 
and the cinematograph enjoyed a successful run in Syracuse. 
One definite reason for its popularity over the older form 
of motion pictures was the result of certain basic mechanical 
improvements conceived by the Lumiere Brothers of France. 
Heretofore subject material and scenic effects had to be con- 
structed and presented in a studio whereas with the Lumiere 
camera pictures could be taken wherever desired. And, 
judging from the profuse comments that appeared in the 
local papers, as the exhibition extended itself into the mid- 
dle of January, 1897, the Alhambra had done well by itself 
and had definitely established the motion picture in Syra- 
cuse. 

Shortly after these successful showings, Messrs. A. H. 
Graff and H. R. Jacobs, managers of the Grand Opera House 
located on East Genesee Street, opened this theater to the 
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motion picture. To many this must have seemed a daring 
venture, to invade the home of the legitimate stage with 
what some viewed as a novelty of no reputation. The gamble, 
however, was a good risk, especially as the advertisements 
pointedly announced there was no intention of permitting 
pictures to displace vaudeville. The latter, it was promised, 
would remain the chief attraction, with motion pictures as 
a supplementary feature. And with a price that ranged from 
fifteen to fifty cents for matinees and fifteen to seventy-five 
cents for evening performances, what more could the public 
expect? Utilizing the Lumiere cinematograph a varied pro- 
gram of selected scenes, including Niagara Falls, a Spanish 
fish market, an Algieran street scene, and a panorama of a 
French city taken from a moving train, brought “down the 
house.” * Later in the same year, Manager Frank D. Henesay 
of the Bastable Theater braved the local and state wrath of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union in featuring the 
Corbett-Fitzsimmons boxing match that had taken place in 
Carson City, March, 1897. So popular were these pictures 
they returned for another exhibit in October. It is of sig- 
nificance that on both occasions these pictures constituted 
the sole attraction. In commenting upon the show the 
Courier stated:' 


They expected to be further enlightened by the veri- 
scope reproduction; but knowing little of the possibili- 
ties of the scientific invention were unprepared for the 
realistic exhibition given. The rounds of the fight, the 
quick movements, the sudden dodges, the attacks, the 
retreats, the blows, and all the incidents that entered 
into the actual fight were so faithfully reproduced that 
the spectators were wrought up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment. 


Meanwhile in New York City the American Mutoscope 
and Biography Company had been formed, one of its earliest 
pictures having been taken on the lawn of Mr. Herman 
Casler in Canastota, New York, less than fifteen miles to the 
east of Syracuse. A syndicate of four men controlled this 
company, one of whom was Mr. Henry N. Marvin who had 
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been graduated from Syracuse University in 1883. Later he 
had worked as an assistant in the electric laboratory of 
Thomas Edison, became an inspector for the Edison Electric 
Light Company, a teacher of physics at Trinity School, 
Tivoli, New York, before assuming new duties as owner and 
manager of the Marvin Electric Drill Company of Syracuse 
and Canastota. At a later date, for reasons that do not relate 
to this article, the American Mutoscope and Biograph Com- 
pany, was reorganized and in its place there appeared the 
American Biograph Company whose pictures were released 
in January, 1898, in Syracuse by the nationally known 
theatrical manager and producer Sam S. Shubert. At the 
time Mr. Shubert was the manager of the Bastable Theater 
which specialized in vaudeville and stock companies.* 

Shubert’s returns were most satisfactory and the Biograph 
continued to be shown at the Bastable until May of the same 
year. Evidence of popular support abounds in the local press. 
Writing on January 14, 1898, the Syracuse Courier 
reported: 


The American Biograph was shown at the Bastable for 
the first time last evening and Manager Shubert’s enter- 
prise and liberality in bringing the famous mechanical 
device to the city was thoroughly appreciated by the 
great audience which occupied every seat on the lower 
floor and balcony. The views shown embrace a wide var- 
iety of subjects, including two pictures taken during the 
ceremonies attending the queen’s jubilee. Every picture 
was heartily applauded and the Biograph is likely to 
prove a big attraction at the Bastable for some time to 
come. The pictures will be changed each week. 


The reporter was quite correct in estimating the drawing 
power of the pictures. As January wore on the number of 
matinees had to be increased so as to handle the crowds and 
on occasion people were turned away. Meanwhile the Bio- 
graph began to display current news events in addition to 
the conventional and balanced programs previously offered 
at the Alhambra. Thus the audience witnessed the operation 
of a ten-inch gun, an Albany Day Boat, the twists of a dancer, 
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and the Atlantic City fire department, the latter being 
described as follows:* 


The latter is said to be one of the most remarkable ani- 
mated pictures ever taken, for when it was being taken 
the horses attached to the chemical engine swerved and 
collided with the camera. The steel box containing the 
films was not injured, however, and the last pictures 
taken shows one of the horses rearing as he strikes the 
camera. 


Continued praise, bordering at times upon meaningless 
exaggeration, appeared as one picture after another was 
shown to audiences whose applause pleased the producers 
no end. And it is not improbable that these gentlemen 
encouraged the press to resort to superlatives and hyperboles. 
Each new showing, such as a panoramic picture of the Haver- 
straw Tunnel, was hailed as “most remarkable,” while others 
were termed as “amusing and interesting,” “funnier than 
ever” and so on. Pictures portraying national events touched 
patriotic audiences to the quick and when in May, 1898, the 
wrecked remains of the Battleship Maine in Havana Harbor 
were shown, enthusiastic reporters found ample opportuni- 
ties for glowing accounts. 

Early in January, 1899, an event took place locally that 
demonstrated beyond all question the permanency of the 
motion picture. The managers of the Wieting Opera House— 
the finest legitimate theater in Syracuse and generally fre- 
quented by America’s foremost artists—broke with tradition 
and announced the Chronomatograph would be shown in 
the near future. Moreover, for the initial gala performance 
the well known traveler and lecturer, Mr. Burton Holmes, 
was to appear in person, Syracuse waited for this much adver- 
tised event and was well rewarded as Mr. Holmes presented 
some of his pictures in color. Evidence respecting the quality 
and precise nature of these pictures is meager though this 
did not concern those who witnessed this new wonder of a 
modern age. And there are persons now living who may well 
recall the grandeur and beauty of the Grand Canyon, the 
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dramatic religious dances of the Moki Indians, the street 
scenes in Fez, and the Place de la Concord, as they unfolded 
in brilliant reds, blues, and browns. Surely no one had any 
complaint when the proprietors charged prices ranging from 
twenty-five cents to a dollar for the Holmes’ illustrated 
picture.'° 

In any account of the early days of the motion pictures in 
Syracuse mention should be made of the Kinetoscope 
pictures shown at Dunfee’s Comedy Theatre, located on 
Clinton Street, which featured local scenes. Syracusans, we 
are told, wildly applauded as the city’s own fire department 
displayed skill and daring, and then settled back in their 
seats to witness the Battle of San Juan Hill—after which 
came the usual vaudeville performance.'! Then one notices 
the appearance of rival houses. In April, 1899, for example, 
while the Dunfee Theater was demonstrating the wonders 
of the Kinetoscope, the Grand Opera House, now operated 
by Mr. Shubert, offered selected films from the Lifograph, 
Biograph, and Kinedome. The latter was but an old device 
with a new name and it received the typical journalistic 
eulogy. Early in February, 1900, Dunfee’s sought to outdo 
its competitor when it showed the fistic encounter between 
Champion Jeffries and Sailor Tom Sharkey. Involving more 
than a mile of film and covering the entire twenty-five 
rounds, the showing lasted for two-and-a-half hours. Local 
sport writers were highly enthusiastic and devoted many 
columns to it in their papers. Tommy Ryan, a Syracuse mid- 
dleweight of some reputation, it is claimed, could be seen 
assisting Jefferies between rounds. Ramsaye claims this 
picture was the first taken under artificial lights.’* Again, it 
should be noted that Lifograph had conceived the idea of 
introducing a play or story with a plot, individual settings, 
and a number of characters all blended and unified into one 
theme. Commenting on this innovation the Telegram 
remarked: 


Prominent in the list of novelties is the fantastical pro- 
duction of the play “Cinderella” by the animated pic- 
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tures of the Kinedome, the greatest invention yet known 
for the moving pictures. In all there are thirty-five parts, 
and each taken by a different person, and the pictures 
are exquisitely colored. 


Finally, during the summer months, motion pictures were 
shown at the Lakeside Park on the western shore of Onon- 
daga Lake and at the Valley Theater located near the corner 
of Valley Drive and Seneca Turnpike. Here one saw the 
Rough Riders under Colonel Roosevelt and the Passion 
Play enacted by Austrian peasants in Bohemia." 

As the motion picture industry moved into the Twentieth 
Century both producer and distributor evidenced more 
maturity in method and procedure. “Thrillers” continued 
to win rounds of applause but the trend of the times was 
obvious in the increased number of short plays such as ““The 
Haunted Inn,” “East Lynne,” the Passion Play, and a Christ- 
mas Pantomime. Musical scenes from current stage suc- 
cesses, including the ever popular songs from the ‘Merry 
Widow,” “So Long Mary,” and “Forty-five Minutes from 
Broadway,” also made their debut upon the screen. News 
reels likewise became more universal in appeal. Audiences 
saw Dumont’s airship, Gordon Bennett’s automobile race at 
Shannon, Ireland, the horrors of the San Francisco Earth- 
quake, the Wisconsin-Michigan football game of 1905, and 
the Varsity Crew of Syracuse University sweeping to victory 
at a recent Poughkeepsie Regatta. In all probability the 
appearance of British made films stimulated greater effort at 
home and soon theater goers were encouraged to attend the 
movies by a barrage of attractive advertisements. Glowing 
descriptions of new mechanical devices, improved projectors, 
better and larger screens, and a host of new names such as 
the Grandescope, Comediography, Actograph, and the 
Cameraphone appeared. The Bastable and the Grand Opera 
House outdid themselves in offering these attractions, 
adopted normal show schedules from one in the afternoon 
to eleven at night, changed features every Thursday and 
Sunday, and kept prices within the range of all. 
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Meanwhile the older practice of showing pictures in con- 
junction with vaudeville continued. In commenting upon 
this procedure Mr. Terry Ramsaye remarked:' 


From [the] beginning the vaudeville screen continued 
to be the principal avenue to the public for almost a 
decade. Its vaudeville career was both a blessing and a 
curse upon the screen. It served to keep the film alive 
and slowly evolving by supplying it with narrow activ- 
ity. While keeping the picture alive, vaudeville en- 
slaved it and cheapened it until the time came that the 
films were known merely as chasers marking the end of 
the show and clearing the house for the next perform- 
ance. 


And what was true for the nation was true for Syracuse. But 
the day of “stars” was not distant; soon Mary Pickford 
appeared on the Biograph and audiences witnessed the 
immortal “Birth of a Nation.” Syracuse, however, was well 
pleased with what it had seen. It had been introduced to the 
“movies” within less than a year after the first public 


demonstrations. Colored views were shown by local produc- 
ers as early as 1899 and sound effects were added in May, 
1908. Yes, Syracusans were accustomed to and enjoyed vaude- 
ville, but a new lore was being born. Nor had the producers 
and distributors any complaint to offer. Generally speaking, 
the motion picture experienced success in Syracuse from the 
beginning. 


ADDENDA 


Chronology of Important Movie Events 
in Syracuse 1896-1908 


. Eidoloscope—March 30, 1896—118 S. Salina St. 

. Cinematographe—December 25, 1896—Alhambra Hall 

. Cinemotographe—Feb. 1, 1897—Grand Opera House 

. Veriscope (Corbett-Fitzsimmons Prize Fight)—October 7, 
1897—Bastable Theater 

. Biograph—Jan. 13, 1898—Bastable Theater 

. Chronomatographe (color)—Jan. 6, 1899—Wieting Opera 
House 

. Kinetoscope—April 3, 1899—Dunfee’s Comedy Theater 
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8. Lifograph—April 17, 1899—Grand Opera House 

9. Cinematograph—July 1, 1899—Lakeside Park 

10. Fitzsimmons-Jeffries Prize Fight—Oct. 6, 1899—Dunfee The- 
ater 

11. Kinedrome—Nov. 11, 1899—Grand Opera House 

12. Biograph (Jeffries-‘Sharkey Prize Fight)—Feb. 12, 1900 Dun- 
fee Theatre 

13. Biograph—July 19, 1900—Lakeside Park 

14. Cinematograph (Passion Play) —Sept. 3, 1900—Valley The- 
ater 

15. Kinodrome (Cinderella) —March 4, 1901—Grand 

16. Vitograph—Aug. 31, 1903—Lyceum Theater 

17. Cinematograph (Great Northern Train Robbery) —Feb. 6, 
1904—Grand Opera House 

18. The Great Train Robbery—Feb. 28, 1904—Bastable 

19. Vitograph (Russo-Jap War) —March 20, 1904—Grand Opera 
House 

20. Yale-Princeton Football Game—April 17, 1904—Grand Opera 
House 

21. Poughkeepsie Races—Oct. 9, 1904—Bastable Theater 

22. Marconi Flashlight—Oct. 15, 1904—Wieting Opera House 

23. Inauguration of Theodore Roosevelt—March 19, 1905—Bas- 
table Theater 

24. How Russia Lost—March 25, 1906—Wieting Opera House 

25. San Francisco Earthquake—May 13, 1906—Bastable & Grand 

26. Grandscope—Jan. 20, 1907—Grand Opera House 

27. Comediograph—Oct. 21, 1906—Grand Opera House 

28. Marshall P. Wilder on Japan—Feb. 17, 1907—Wieting Opera 
House 

29. Actograph—Sept. 2, 1907—Grand Opera House 

30. Cameraphone—May 3, 1908—Bastable Theater 





1“A History of the Motion Pictures in Syracuse, 1896-1908,” submitted 
by Mr. Sam W. Witryol, April, 1945, in partial fulfillment of requirements 
for History 186, History of New York State, Syracuse University. Dr. Witryol 
is now a Professor of Psychology at the University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. With his consent his manuscript has been revised and now appears 
under joint authorship. 

2Known in 1896 as the Everson Building, this number is now styled 
the Bortz Building. An examination of the local press for that year reveals 
no auditorium in the building though there are references which might 
indicate space was available for the showing. For a history of the motion 
picture see Terry Ramsaye, A Million and One Nights, New York, 1926. 

8 Syracuse Post and Standard, March 21—April 1, 1896. The Courier for 
1895 failed to reveal any reference to an earlier showing in Syracuse. 

4 Ramsaye, op. cit., I, 185. 

5 Evening Herald, Dec. 26, 1896; see also the Standard and Post, pas- 


sim, 1896. The Alhambra still stands on James Street close to Oswego 
Blvd. 
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6 Courier, February 5, 1897. 

7 Ibid., Oct. 8, 1897. 

8 Ramsaye, op. cit., I, 212 ff. 

® Courier, Feb. 7, 1898. 

10 Evening Telegram, Jan. 2-10, 1899. 

11 Evening Telegram, April 5, 1899. 

12 [bid., April 17, 1899, Ramsaye, op. cit., Il, 409; Dunfee’s Theater was 
destroyed by fire and was replaced by the Lyceum. 

13 Evening Telegram, Mar. 2, 1901. 

14 Ibid., July 1, 16, and Sept. 1900, passim. 

15 Ramsaye, op. cit., I, 264. 





DOCUMENTS 


NEW YORKERS AND THE CIVIL WAR DRAFT 
Edited by Haazotp M. HyMAn * 


The draft riot of mid-July, 1863, was but the worst expres- 
sion of New York City’s unhappy experience with the Civil War 
draft.1 Behind these disturbances, hidden by the cumbersome 
machinery of an inefficient conscription system, is the record of 
the smallest unit of the drafting organization—the Provost Mar- 
shal of a Congressional] district. 

The Provost Marshal of the Civil War was a federal officer, 
appointed in Washington after nomination by the governor of 
his state. It was his function to police the draft, meet the quotas, 
and get the conscriptees off to camp and field. 

The Seventh Congressional District of New York City was 
on the lower East Side. Then as now, it was an economically 
poor section. Then as now, recent immigrants formed the bulk 
of its residents. These people had special problems, and special 
frictions, in relation to the draft. Language difficulties, ignorance 
of the law, bounty agents—these and other irritations were 
greater here than in other parts of the city or state. Confidence 
men garnered profits from the errors of others. Bounty-jumpers 
and draft-evaders sought havens in the crowded tenements. 
Southern sympathizers sought to sabotage the effectiveness of the 
draft, while informers exposed deserters and malingerers for pa- 
triotic or less lofty motives. Busy politicians exerted their skills 
on behalf of favored constituents. 

Into the office of Captain Fred C. Wagner, Provost Marshal 
of this district, came the written record of this intensely human 
drama. The correspondence files of his office contain the names 
of almost no person of historical eminence. But it is hoped that 
this brief sampling of Captain Wagner’s official mail will pro- 
vide the reader with an insight into the individual realities 
which underly the generalizations with which the historian must 
almost always be content.’ 


* Mr. Hyman, who received his doctorate from Columbia in 1952, is as- 
s.stant professor of history at Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. 
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1 Contemporary accounts of the draft riots are in David M. Barnes, The 
Draft Riots in New York (New York, 1863), and Eye Witness, The Bloody 
Week (New Work, 1863). Basil L. Lee, Discontent in New York City, 1861- 
1865 (Washington, 1943), and James G. Randall, The Civil War and Re- 
construction (New York, 1937), pp. 405-424, offer local and national back- 
ground for these events. 

2 These letters are part of the New-York Historical Society's collection of 
Provost Marshal documents. 


New York City May 16th, [1863] 
Sir 
John Ward a Deserter from the Ist New York Rifles is living 
at 119 West 19 Street top floor front Room he received 800 dol- 
lars on the 4th of Sept and got 30 Days furlow and he stole 
a Blank furlow from Regt and has got it filed up for 60 Days By 
some fellow hear and he intends to sell his furniture tomor- 
row and go to Canaday he is about 5 ft 10 in 
Your ali. 


New York May 18. 1863 


Provost Marshal Wagner 
Sir! 
Judging by your name I am under the impression that you 


are a german. 

An unhappy man implores your mercy your pity and your 
assistance, hopes to find sympathy and feeling in the heart of a 
nobleminded german gentleman.—far more so as I presume 
that the highminded and noble Div: Gen: Schurz is a particular 
friend of yours. 

Through a very unfortunately combination of circumstances 
am I accused for murder in a abortion case. I though the sick- 
ness of the servant girl was the cause of the inflammation and 
cancer of the sexual vessels. and I prescribed in accordance to 
that. —The girl died and a hostile prepossession, though with- 
out any evidence, put me on trial. 

I am a Doctor, educated in Germany, since 15 years in this 
country. I am not guilty of this crime, but alas, I am poor and 
for to carry on any law-suits of this kind requires a good of 
money. I am the husband of a young and noble lady we are 
in a very wretched lamentable condition. I should be very happy 
indeed if I was allowed to join the army as a assistant surgeon 
then they might either deject the suit against me, or keep it 
open until I return. 

In this intention I ask for your mediation and assistance. 
Please be kind enough to put yourself in communication with 
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a district attorney Mr. Oakley Hall he will be able to help, if he 
is willing to do it.— 
If you should be willing to favor me with your aid, I could 

inform you of the whereabouts of two deserters. 

Very respectfully 

Your obedient servant 

Dr Ch Gobel 

Tombs Cell 49. 


N. Y. July 13th/63 

Dear Sir— 
The enrolling Officer in my District (7th) did not ask my 

age. this I am convinced was for the purpose of giving me trou- 

ble (I know they had plenty of time,) My affidavit is filled out 

in the Book of the last enrollment taken last year in the 17 

ward station house that I am over 45 years old. 

Respectfully Yours, 

Cyrus Ramsay. 


Office of the Scientific American, 
37 Park Row 
New-York, August 25th, 1863. 
Capt. Fred C. W agner, Provost Marshal, etc., 
Dear Sir! 


Having been drafted in the seventh district of this City, I beg 
leave to state that .. . I have changed my place of residence . . . 
My present abode is at N°. 176, 7'® Street, and my name is Louis 
Seitz and not Sykes as some of the English papers have it. I make 
this correction in order to enable you to give me proper notice 
when needed. 


I am Sir respectfully 
Yours 
Louis Seitz 
Artist 


N. Y. August 26, 1863 
Captain Frank Wagner 
Provost Marshal &c 
Dear Sir 

The bearer Mr. George Herring has been drafted twice 

in the Eleventh Ward according to the Newspaper lists . . . You 
will do me a great favor if you will listen to his story and give 
him such information as you may possess regarding his conscrip- 
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tion. Mr. H. is a particular friend of mine and anything you can 
do for him will be as soon as possible reciprocated by 
Yours truly 
Frederick Repper 


Mr. F. C. Wagner Provost Marshal 
New York 3¢ Sept’er 63. 
D Sir. 
Please take care of a drafted man, named B. Beck living at 260 
Houston St Basement. Said Beck is tailor by trade, married, no 
children and made some money within the last 10 years. He is 
one of those hard copper heads and will undoubtedly skeddadle. 
Respectfully 
10 th Ward. 


New York Sept 17, 1863 
Fred E. Wagner Esqu. Provost Marshall 
Sir, 
Having been notify to appear before you & having so appeared 
and preferred my Exemptions from the draft—I was informed by 
you that I was not the man. However my name was published & 


also my dwelling, & that I had been drafted—and in order to 
clear myself of said draft, I solicit that a certificate of Exemption 
be granted to me & I will be grateful. 

Jacob Siman 

Ne. 8. Avenue “C” 


Head-Quarters Provost Marshal, 
Sixth District of New York, 

No. 185 Sixth Avenue. 

New York, Feby 12, 1864 

Capt Wagner 
Dear Capt. 

Was a colored man brought to your office for Enlistment this 
day by two or more men, one man was dressed in a fur coat a bad 
looking character, the other a very fat man with a whip & an- 
other man with blue military pants—I have sifted the matter and 
rescued the darkie— 

I think from what he says he must have been taken to your 
office as he says some Provost Marshal would not receive him 
owing to a suspicion that all was not right. 

Very truly yrs 
Theodore B. Branson 
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New York May Ist 1864. 
Sir! 
You will find a Deserter from the Armee, he enlisted about last 
January received $375°° Bounty and is home this last 4 Weeks. 
You will find him in N°. 237 East 19 St. second floor back room 
between the hours of 1-5 in the morning, his name is Peter Healy. 
if et is not in your Destrict please send to the 8‘" Destrict. 


a 
Citisen of the U:S: 


Office of the Provost Marshal, 
7th Congressional District N. Y., 
New-York, July 15th, 1864. 
Captain 
A substitute is presented this morning who says he is a Cana- 
dian 19 years of age but has Parents living in Canada. 
Can he be taken without the risk of his Parents making claim 
for him as being a Minor belonging to a Foreign Government 
Very Respy Yours 
F. C. Wagner 
Captain of PM. 7 Dist NY 
To Capt H. F. Browrman 
* * * * * * 
This man should be taken if he passes the Surgeon. 
H. F. Browrman 
For A. E. 


Albany, N. Y., July 23, 1864. 
To the Supervisors of the Several Counties of the State of New 
York: 

We respectfully suggest that you immediately convene your 
Boards to appoint Agents to obtain Recruits from the Rebel 
States to aid in filling the the Quotas of your several towns or 
wards, to meet the last requisition of the President. 

No time should be lost, as other States are taking measures to 
fill their quotas as far as possible from the Rebel States. 

We do not re or desire you to rely exclusively upon this 
method of providing for your quota, but earnestly advise that by 
offer of liberal bounties, . . . you supply your respective quotas 
from your own people by volunteers or substitutes in anticipa- 
tion of the draft. 

William Hayes, Brig. Gen’l U. S. Vols., 
A. A. P. M. General & Supt. Vol. 
Recruiting 
Southern Division, N. Y. 
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New York 
August 11 1864 
Capt. F. C. Wagner 
ovost Marshal 
7th Dist. N. Y. 
Captain: 

I have the honor to apply for a position as Special Officer at 
your Hd. a Having served three years in the 83 NY. Vols 
(Army of the Potomac). I know a number of men who are de- 
serters, in this city and could apprehend them had I the author- 
ity to do so. 

William Millinet 
Late 83d Regt NY Vol 


New York. Aug 19th 1864 
—_ Wagner 
ir 

You have seen my marriage license, and I think you know how 
I am situated. I cannot draw any money on the name of Shaffner 
no Squire will give me any satisfaction because they have taken 
everything that I had even my Children. today the 19th it will 
be three years since Phillip Able was sworn in. for his wife and 


two Children, please be so kind as to answer this immediately 
which name do you think is the best for me to use. I rely entirely 
upon you and hope that you will do everything in your Power 
for me. As I have no one else to look to in this World. 


Allan Shaffner 


River Head, L. I. 
August 20 th, 1864 
Dear Sir 
I have lived in the Cooper Union Institute since May Ist, 1864, 
when I moved from Brooklyn. Hold the position of Prof. of 
Physics & Chemistry in that institution. I am not subject to the 
draft being over 45 years of age, and have the necessary docu- 
ments from my native place in Maine to substantiate my state- 
ment. I am not aware that I have been enrolled in N. York City, 
& therefore I write for information whether enrolled or not what 
steps are now necessary for me to take in order to secure my 
exemption from the draft. 
Will you please send me an answer as soon as convenient & 


Oblige Yours 
Chas. S. Stone. 
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Office of the Provost Marshal, 
7th Congressional District, N. Y. 
[N. D.]1864 
City County and State of New York 
(Copy) 
To. The Honorable Secretary of War 

I respectfully beg your attention to the following. 

My son Henry Fisher was a resident of New Orleans at the 
commencement of the Rebellion; he was forced into the Con- 
federate Service and in trying to make his escape was taken 
prisoner in September last. by a portion of Earls’s Cavalry. He is 
now at Elmira New York. as a Prisoner of War under the name 
of Geo. W. Sanders, which name he took while endeavoring to 
make his escape from the South. I beg that the Oath of Allegi- 
ence be administered to him and he returned to his relations in 
New York. as he is perfectly loyal and never willingly entered 
the Confederate Service. 

Yours Most Respectfully, 
Elizabeth Fisher. 


Mrs. Ellett presents her respects to the Provost Marshal, and 
begs to give him information, that at Mrs. Linkham’s boarding 


house 151 East Thirteenth St. near 24 Avenue—are boarding sev- 

eral men liable to draft and to military duty—whose names have 

never been taken down on the list. Mrs. Linkham told Mrs. Ellett 

that she had always protected them both from draft and from 

notice from taxes, by mystifying the persons who called for the 

— er they were foreigners, or persons not liable to 
uty. 

Her words were “I have my house full of men liable to draft 
but the authorities will never get their names out of me. I have 
always saved them and intend to do so.” 

Mrs. E. thinks it but right to inform the Provost Marshal of 
this evasion. 

141 Ninth St. 
Jan. 27 1865 


[N. D] 
To the Provost Marshal of the 17th Ward 


Dear Sir! 

I deem it my duty to inform you that a certain person has 
been drafted into the service of the US by the recent draft, but 
has escaped the vigilance of the provost marshal by removing 
from his former place of residence where he has been properly 
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enrolled, he is able bodied and would make a pretty good soldier 
in the army. 

His name is Peter Reuter and he resided at the time he was 
enrolled at N° 114 E. 34 Street, and after he read his name in the 
newspapers as being drafted he at once removed to N°. 501 E. 
4*» Street where he now resides. He is employed at A. Wallach & 
C°. N°. 72 Spring Street upstairs. 

By paying imidiate and proper attention to the above informa- 
tion you will secure a stout soldier to the service of the U. S. 
otherwise he will remain a deserter . . . said A. Reuter is a city- 
zen of the U. S. he is also a free mason and expressed himself in 
case of Leing detected and arrested the free-masons would use all 
their influence through phisicians and otherwise to get him 
clear. 

Should the place where he resides not be in your district please 
inform the proper Provost Marshal to whose district he does 
belong. 

Loyal Cityzen. 


[n. d.] 
I, Henry Bredenhorn, 15 years old came to this country on the 
2nd of January 1863. Boarding at Reinhards Hotel I was per- 


suaded through Mr. Reinhards to enlist in the army. He told me 
that if I would not do it, I would be shot. According 
to his instructions I told the Provost Marshal that I was 18 years 
of age. An officer in the Recruiting Office 91 Bowery enlisted me 
in the 15th Regt. Comp I Colonel! Louis Schirmer. I measured 
41/2 feet in my boots. | am continuedly sick and not able to 
fulfill my military duty. 
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Understanding the American Past. Written and edited by Ed- 
ward N. Saveth. (Little Brown and Company, Boston: 1954. 
Pp. 613. $6.00) 


This is two volumes in one: a sixty-five page essay that analyzes 
“Historical Understanding in Democratic America,” and 500 
pages of selections from the writings of thirty historians. In his 
brief introduction, Allan Nevins notes that “Mankind always 
needs perspectives, and never more than when it has just emerged 
from some shattering convulsion....To use Daniel Webster's 
imagery, the mariners tossed at sea under long days of storm and 
driving wrack seize the first moment of calm to get their bear- 
ings from the eternal stars.” 

The essay on historical understanding grew out of Mr. Saveth’s 
alarm at our “general unawareness of the historian’s role in 
American Society.” This analysis of over a century of historical 


thought, synthesis and writing has as its central theme “the 
meaning which historians have discovered in the past.” While 


admitting that his survey “has revealed the historian’s under- 
standing of the past as less permanent than shifting, less fixed 
than kaleidoscopic,” the author yet concludes that “Between 
Bancroft’s day and our own the art of the historian has advanced 
—and progress in the realm of historical understanding has been 
made in terms of reason rather than faith.” 

The selections from American historians, each briefly but 
admirably introduced, are arranged under four headings: The 
American Mold; Sectional Conflict and Civil War; Forces in 
America to the First World War; and Our Times. The authors 
are truly a distinguished lot, about evenly divided between the 
respected scholars of a past generation, those now on the verge 
of retirement, and precocious youngsters. Here, for example, are 
Charles A. Beard, Henry Adams, James G. Randall, John R. 
Commons, Carl L. Becker, Frederick Jackson Turner and Marcus 
L.. Hansen. Here also one finds selections from the writings of 
Julius W. Pratt, Roy F. Nichols, Leonard White, Carl Briden- 
baugh and Samuel Eliot Morison. Young men include Louis 
Hartz, Oscar Handlin, C. Vann Woodward, Eric F. Goldman 
and the junior Schlesinger. 
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Both parts of this book, by virtue of either interpretation or 
selection, are inevitably open to criticism. The present reviewer, 
for example, was distressed to find that, by implication, the 
author has denied the workable synthesis for the presentation of 
social history evolved by the late Dixon Ryan Fox and Arthur 
Schlesinger. He looked, in vain, for some of the brilliant in- 
terpretations of Douglass Adair, the new orientation of Lawrence 
Henry Gipson, or the fine descriptive prose of Thomas Jefferson 
Wertenbaker. 

Such is meant merely to highlight the natural reaction to such 
a volume. To those who thus express dissatisfaction, Mr. Saveth 
might well reply, “Then go and make your own selections.” The 
author has selected wisely, arranged logically, and has written 
an always provocative and sometimes brilliant introduction. His 
volume deserves a wide audience. 


State University Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


The American Rebellion: Sir Henry Clinton’s Narrative of his 
Campaigns, 1775-1782, With an Appendix of Original Docu- 
ments. Edited by William B. Willcox. (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn., 1954. Pp. li, 658. $7.50) 


The present narrative, now published in full for the first time, 
is unique in the history of the Revolution, being the first 
account of the problems of the high command on either side, 
and as such reveals many details of American as well as British 
operations. 

In the familiar story of the Rebellion, other British com- 
manders, Gage and the Howe brothers, Burgoyne and Corn- 
wallis, stand out before Sir Henry Clinton, yet Washington is 
the only general on either side who held a critical position as 
long. Son of George Clinton, colonial governor of New York, 
Henry was an officer in the New York militia and then in the 
Coldstream Guards. He had distinguished himself in America 
by service in the French and Indian War long before he arrived 
in 1775 with reenforcements for Governor Thomas Gage in 
Boston. 

Clinton took part in the Battle of Bunker Hill, commanded 
the unsuccessful 1776 expedition against Charleston, South 
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Carolina, and served under Sir William Howe in the Battle of 
Long Island, in the occupation of New York and at White Plains. 
He claims with apparent truth to have planned the brilliant 
involvement of Long Island. 

In 1776-77 Clinton was efficient in heading the British occu- 
pation of Rhode Island. When Howe moved to Philadelphia, 
Clinton assumed the command of New York and in the Saratoga 
campaign advanced up the Hudson Valley, captured the patri- 
ots’ strongholds at Fort Clinton (defended by his cousin, James 
Clinton) and at Fort Montgomery. 

But after burning Kingston Henry Clinton turned back. In 
1778 (having been knighted the previous year) Clinton suc- 
ceeded Howe in the supreme command in America and served 
therein until 1782. Acting on orders from London he evacuated 
Philadelphia and after Washington’s attempt to halt him failed, 
reached New York. In December of 1779 he left Baron Knyphau- 
sen in command in New York and redeemed his failure of 1776 
by capturing Charleston. 

After placing Cornwallis in command in the Carolinas, he 
returned to New York and remained there through 1781, expect- 
ing Washington to attack, and failed to aid Cornwallis in the 
Yorktown Campaign. After his resignation in America he was 
succeeded by Sir Guy Carleton. Clinton was later Governor of 
Gibralter. 

The present narrative, now in the Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan, has been edited by a professor at Ann 
Arbor. Since Clinton’s purpose in writing the account, to which 
he devoted the last twelve years of his life, from 1783-95, was 
naturally to explain why the British failed in America it is 
accordingly biased. Still anyone would admit the British con- 
tributed as much to losing our War of Independence as the 
Americans or the French did to winning it and this close-to-the- 
cuff account is fascinating. 

From it all Clinton, the man, emerges clearly. He was intelli- 
gent but emotionally torn. He built impressive and admirable 
plans but could never get them executed. He had a displeasing 
blend of pushing assertiveness and morbid sensitivity. Clinton’s 
distrust of himself, caution bordering on procrastination, reluc- 
tance to assert authority, all these were signs of a basic unsure- 
ness which “rotted out the core of his generalship.” 


New Haven, Conn. ALAN T. JONES 
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Robert Morris: Revolutionary Financier with an Analysis of His 
Earlier Career. By Clarence L. Ver Steeg. (University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1954. Pp. 276. $5.00) 


If the amateur and the professional historian alike were asked 
to single out four men to represent the various aspects of the 
American Revolution, their selections would undoubtedly run 
like this: For early Revolutionary politics, Samuel Adams; mili- 
tary affairs, George Washington; the diplomatic front, Benja- 
min Franklin; economic affairs, Robert Morris. 

The present volume is in no sense intended as a full biography 
of Morris—although it is fifty years or better since a serious biog- 
raphy of the financier of the American Revolution has ap- 
peared. For full treatments of him, though, the student must 
still go back to William Graham Sumner’s The Financier and 
the Finances of the American Revolution (1891) and Ellis P. 
Oberholtzer’s Robert Morris: Patriot and Financier (1903) . 

Rather, Mr. Ver Steeg’s book is concerned primarily with Rob- 
ert Morris the Superintendent of Finance in the American Revo- 
lution. “To understand him in that significant role, however, it 
has been necessary to describe and analyze his experience, which 
was highly important, before he accepted the position in the 
Office of Finance and to examine the nature of the crisis in 
1780-81 which preceded his acceptance of the office. An effort 
has also been made to indicate the ideas that were reflected in 
Morris’ immediate policies, to demonstrate the formulation of 
an important long-range program and to trace the operation of 
this comprehensive program. The major portion of this volume 
is devoted to the last of these aims.” 

Robert Morris was a true child of his age, an age marked by 
two compelling forces: the rise of modern capitalism and the 
emergence of modern nationalism. I: was under the influence 
and stimulation of these two currents that the British colonies 
in North America were transformed from political apppendages 
into a constitutionally established nation, from a backward com- 
mercial area into a highly developed one. The career of Robert 
Morris spanned the formative years of America—and was highly 
effective in them. Trained in mercantile affairs, a partner in a 
respected Philadelphia firm, Morris through the course of the 
Revolution emerged as the foremost merchant in America, and 
was appointed eventually as Superintendent of Finance by a Con- 
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tinental Congress faced with the gravest financial crisis of the 
Revolution in the spring of 1781. 

It was Morris who was actually responsible for establishing the 
first deposit bank, one acting also as the first national bank in 
America. It was Morris who mobilized private credit to bolster 
public credit, regularized public finance, introduced contracting 
as a money system to supply the troops, recognized the dynamic 
nature of the public credit and the public debt. 

Robert Morris as a person is a highly controversial figure, the 
center of dispute in his own time and ours. It is undeniable that 
he experienced a curious confusion of business and _ political 
activity and perhaps ours is not the age to judge him on moral 
grounds. More important to us is the role he played in the rise 
of modern capitalism and the emergence of modern nationalism 
in the America of his time. Not too surprisingly the resemblance 
between the matured Morris program and the Federalist poli- 
cies as developed by Alexander Hamilton is striking. 

This is the theme of Mr. Ver Steeg’s carefully prepared vol- 
ume, an Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund publication of the 
American Historical Association. 


Cambridge, Mass. JoHN ARNOLD 


Edwin D. Morgan, 1811-1883: Merchant in Politics. By James A. 
Rawley. (Columbia University Press, New York, 1955. Pp. 
$21. $5.00) 


Though he was first national chairman of the Republican 
Party, Civil War governor of New York State, United States 
Senator and millionaire merchant, there was little drama and 
high excitement in the career of Edwin D. Morgan. Yet Professor 
James A. Rawley of Sweet Briar College has shown in this bi- 
egraphy that the colorless, solid businessman played an im- 
portant role in a day which was dominated by the histrionics of 
politicians, generals and financial plungers. 

Edwin D. Morgan was beth typical and atypical of the mid- 
nineteenth century energetic entrepreneurial class. The founda- 
tion of Morgan’s sizeable fortune—estimated at eight to ten 
millions at his death—came from the wholesale grocery business 
and particularly the importing of sugar and coffee, but E. D. 
Morgan & Company, which had been founded in 1843, by the 
fifties had expanded into a flourishing investment house as well. 
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Morgan on his own had extensive shipping, railroad and bank- 
ing interests. In this sense he was like so many other merchants 
who were moving with the rapidly expanding American economy 
into non-mercantile pursuits. But Morgan differed from most of 
his fellows in his growing interest in politics and his willingness 
in the eighteen-fifties to commit himself on the sectional issues. 
In 1855, as State Chairman of the Whigs, Morgan led his party 
into fusion with the new Republican Party. He had served in 
the State Senate from 1850 to 1854 and from that time on his 
attention turned chiefly to politics rather than business. Here, 
too, Morgan was unlike most of the business leaders of his time 
who preferred to employ politicians rather than to participate 
actively in statecraft. 

Dr. Rawley is especially effective in his portrayal of Morgan 
as a businessman and an office-holder. His chapters on the war 
governor with their careful examination of the vast problems of 
raising troops and supplies under a federal system in which state 
and national powers in the sphere of defense had not yet been 
sharply delineated serve to supplement the contributions of 
Weeden, Shannon and Hesseltine in this field. Morgan’s unhappy 
course as Senator during the Johnson administration, in which 
the New Yorker found himself wavering between Radical and 
Conservative Republicanism, is fairly and skillfully depicted as 
representative of the dilemma of the Northern mercantile com- 
munity during the Reconstruction period. 

In describing the early organization of the Republican Party 
and Morgan’s service as National Chairman and principal fund- 
raiser, Dr. Rawley is less than satisfactory. We fail to get a com- 
prehensive picture of the bringing together of a great coalition of 
divergent interest groups which went to form the new party, and 
we get a rather superficial view of the process of collecting “the 
sinews of war.” 

Professor Rawley’s style is lucid and simple although marred 
occasionally by disturbing gaucheries in the choice of words. He 
has brought together for the first time a great deal of material 
from the several collections of Morgan papers, most of which 
did not become available until about a decade ago. In doing so 
the author has written an enlightening book and has made a 
valuable contribution to the study of mid-nineteenth century 
political and economic history. 


Princeton Universit MARTIN LICHTERMAN 
y 
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A Commoner’s Judge: The Life and Times of Charles Patrick 
Daly. By Harotp Eart Hammonp. (The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston, 1954. Pp. 456. $5.00) 


The son of Irish parents who immigrated to America just two 
years before their only son was born, Charles P. Daly rose to 
leadership in social, political and intellectual circles of his day. 
He earned a reputation as patron of the arts, philanthropist, 
Shakespearean scholar. His writings included works on the 
common law, juridical history, diplomatic discussions and the 
history of drama. Columbia University conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon him and engaged him to lecture. Despite 
all this, he was a man who had almost no formal education. 

Judge Daly saw active service on the bench for one of the 
longest periods in the history of American jurisprudence. From 
his 28th into his 70th year he was justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of the City of New York, Chief Justice for the last 
twenty-seven of them. The Court of Common Pleas existed by 
that name from 1821 to 1896 and was considered the highest 
court in New York during the nineteenth century. Judge Daly 
served on it during the most significant period of the Court's 
life, from 1844 to 1885. Because of its closeness in jurisdiction 
to the people, the Court of Common Pleas exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on the commercial and industrial activity of New York. 

Two of the most celebrated of Judge Daly’s cases were the As- 
tor Place riot trials and the impeachment trial of Mayor A. 
Oakley Hall during the Tweed Ring scandals. Daly had won the 
title of “the incorruptible judge” and he opposed Tweed with 
a vigor that almost cost him his judgeship. Both of these flavor- 
some episodes in the history of the court and in the life of Judge 
Daly are examined by Mr. Hammond. 

Then, too, of course, there is consideration of Daly’s connec- 
tion with the American Geographical Society, with which he was 
affliated almost from its inception. The Judge was president of 
the organization from 1864-1899—a period of thirty-five years 
and the portrait Mr. Hammond has used for his frontispiece is 
a reproduction from a painting of the Judge by Reinhart in 
1874 now hanging in the Geographical Society's rooms in New 
York City. 

Judge Daly’s political career was intriguing. He began as a 
Tammany man, was a Union Democrat during the Civil War, 
belonging to the reform elements of the party after the war. 
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He vigorously supported Grover Cleveland in the latter’s three 
bids for the presidency, two of them successful. Daly was him- 
self a one-time member of the New York Legislature but refused 
many offers of political advancement. 

The Grover Whalen of his day, the Judge was unofficial host 
for the city of New York, welcoming dignitaries, dedicating 
monuments and buildings, presiding over public meetings and 
leading public movements for civic improvement and reform. 

Nor has Mr. Hammond omitted discussion of the Judge’s per- 
sonal life, his romance with Maria Lydig of the Knickerbocker 
aristocracy of New York which culminated in a long and deeply 
happy married life. 

Charles P. Daly has long waited for an appropriate biography. 
It is regrettable that the present, on the whole satisfying, study 
has been marred by a somewhat depressing format and occasional 
errors in proof reading. 


New York City FRANCIS ROCK 


Eventful Years and Experiences: Studies in Nineteenth Century 
American Jewish History. By Bertram Wallace Korn. (The 
American Jewish Archives, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1954. Pp. xi, 
249. $4.00) 


This is one of the numerous books published this past year in 
celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of Jewish life 
on the American continent. Its author describes it merely as “a 
modest contribution to the knowledge of those who would seek 
to understand the contemporary problems and achievements of 
the American Jewish community against the background of the 
experiences of foregoing generations.” 

The present volume consists of eight studies, all dealing 
largely with the same period in the 19th century and with the 
same dramatis personae, but not attempting to trace a connected 
story. Six of the eight studies have already been published 
elsewhere and now stand “corrected, modified, criticized and 
rewritten.” The publication of the book as a whole has been 
made possible by Mr. Lawrence R. Wechsler of Philadelphia 
in memory of his wife. 

The subjects considered in Mr. Korn’s latest book are succes- 
sively, “Jewish ‘Forty-Eighters’ in America”; “American Jewish 
Life in 1849’’—the tedious but challenging work of attempting 
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to create a structure for the new Jewish life in an atmosphere 
of freedom and voluntarism unmatched in the European experi- 
ence of their forebears; ‘“The Know-Nothing Movement and the 
Jews;” “Judah P. Benjamin as a Jew’—the indifference of a 
great American Jew to his ancestral heritage; “The First Jewish 
Prayer in Congress”—the first sign of recognition by Congress 
of the equality of Judaism with Christianity as an American 
faith; “Isaac Mayer Wise on the Civil War’’—the editorial pol- 
icy of the distinguished rabbinical journalist; “The First Ameri- 
can Jewish Theological Seminary: Maimonides College, 1867- 
1873” and finally, “Jewish Welfare Activities for the Military 
during the Spanish-American War.” 

Inevitably much of the material covered is of high interest to 
New Yorkers since so many of the Jewish community have left 
their impress on the story of New York. Among the “forty- 
eighters,’”’ to cite just a few names, were such men as Mayer 
Lehman, founder of the great banking firm and father of Jus- 
tice Irving and Senator Herbert Lehman. Not an immigrant 
until 1852 but one who left Bavaria for economic reasons closely 
connected with the political exodus, was Lazarus Straus, founder 
of a family famous for government service and the development 
of that great institution known as Macy’s. Immigrants in the 
same age were August Belmont, banker and art connoisseur; 
Adam Gimbel, peddler, merchant and founder of the depart- 
ment store dynasty; Henry Morgenthau, lawyer, financier and 
diplomat. 

As Mr. Korn admits in his preface, ‘The range of American 
Jewish history is as broad and as deep as life itself . . . and trained 
scholars have been working for too brief a time to permit any- 
thing more than an investigation of limited areas of that life. 
Not in our time can a definitive history of American Jewry be 
written; not, I am so bold to think, until hundreds of fragments 
and excerpts such as these have been completed.” Certainly these 
clear and careful studies of varied strands in the life of Ameri- 


can Jewry will be essential to an understanding of the whole 
weave. 


New York City Levi JACOBSON 
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Henry George. By CHaRLes AcBro Barker. (Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1955. Pp. xvii, 696. $9.50) 


The author of this volume, who holds his bachelor’s degree 
and doctorate from Yale, taught for twelve years at Stanford 
University in that California where Henry George wrote two of 
his eight books (the remaining six were written in New York), 
and has been since 1945 Professor of American History at the 
Johns Hopkins University, became interested in Henry George 
while he was a resident of California during the depression of the 
'30’s. He quotes his qualifications for writing such a biography as 
follows: “My family had been Republican since 1856; I had 
cast my first vote for Norman Thomas; and I believed, as I still 
do, that at the time the New Deal was essentially what the Unit- 
ed States needed. I know now that if I had designed my own 
background to avoid contact with Georgism, I could have 
chosen no points of political attachment more indifferent to the 
ideas of the subject of this biography than these three— tra- 
ditional Republicanism, Thomas socialism and the New Deal.” 
From this beginning he has come the long road to write the 
definitive biography of Henry George. More than a biography, 
it is a chapter in American intellectual and emotional history. 

The present volume is not only the life story of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most exciting social thinkers and crusaders for reform but it 
vividly recreates the atmosphere of mid and late 19th century 
America. It was 1839 when Henry George was born in Philadel- 
phia, 1855 when he left home to sail as foremast boy to Calcutta. 
The author tells of George’s career in California journalism and 
politics, his writings as a theorist in political economy, his phe- 
nomenal impact on contemporary social thought and labor and 
reform politics following the publication of his world-famous 
Progress and Poverty. 

As Professor Barker says, “Three generations ago Henry 
George electrified great numbers of our ancestors on both sides 
of the Atlantic and in Australia and New Zealand. There is no 
other figure who quite compares with him. Driven by a demon 
of the spirit, an inner force which combined love of God with 
love of man and desire for fame, George managed to find the 
language with which to say what many men were ready, and 
some were longing to hear.” Professor Barker's new interpreta- 
tion shows that the single tax for which Henry George is famed 
today is more largely the creation of the George followers than 
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of the man himself. Heniy George’s own greater importance lay 
in stimulating land reform and social reform in Britain, labor 
and urban reform politics at home and in offering doctrinaire 
free trade criticism to American tariff policy. 

George’s enemy was the slavery of poverty and with conviction 
he threw himself against it. He thought he had a strategy deeper 
than Congressional appropriation for technical assistance. He 
captured the loyalty of millions with that idea. 

As Raymond Moley puts it, “While I am not a George man, 
I have long been interested in Henry George and his very great 
contribution to American economic thinking. He has been rep- 
resented, of course, as a man with one idea but he is much more 
important than that. In fact you can disagree with his funda- 
mental premise, which is that poverty is increasing, and disagree 
with his solution, which is the single tax, and still find a great 
deal of economic knowledge and rather original thinking in the 
body of his work. Therefore, a book like Barker’s, which brings 
out all aspects in a manner that is completely objective and 
scholarly, is invaluable.” 

George’s many undertakings were bound by a chain of con- 
sistent purpose but the consistency was more apparent to a man 
of George’s breath of view than to a narrower soul. In his time he 
could be a Republican and a Democrat, a party bolter, a Cleve- 
land man and a Bryan man. He could be an admirer of Roman 
Catholicism and yet an extreme and effective critic of bishops 
and Pope. He could assist socialism but fight socialists and their 
doctrines. In one lifetime he drew many threads together. When 
he died he was honored as no other American between Abraham 
Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt. 

It is the story of such a multifarious and yet homogenous per- 
sonality that Professor Barker has told—and told very well in- 
deed. 


Buffalo RutH M. EAGeELs 


A History of Columbia College on Morningside. (Columbia 
University Press, Morningside Heights, New York, 1954. 
Pp. viii, 284. $4.00) 


This is the story of “ a tradition reinterpreted and revitalized.” 
Columbia began two hundred years ago—with a charter of 1754— 
as an institution established with the “good design of promoting 
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a Liberal Education.” The scope of that education had been 
described some months earlier by Dr. Samuel Johnson in his 
advertisement of the opening of classes. The instruction the 
good doctor had in mind was not intended to prepare young 
men for the immediate practice of any particular vocation. 
Rather it had the larger aim of making them “creditable to 
their families and friends, ornaments to their country, and 
useful to the public weal in their generations.’’ They were to 
have training “in the arts of reasoning exactly, of writing cor- 
rectly, and speaking eloquently.” Finally Johnson proposed to 
lead his students “from the study of nature to the knowledge of 
themselves and of the God of nature, and their duty to Him, 
themselves and one another, and everything that can contribute 
to their true happiness, both here and hereafter.” 

As year followed year after the Revolution, the emphasis of 
the course designed to promote this laudible ideal came to rest 
on the vigorous development of habits of factual acquisition, 
exactitude and punctuality. This in the face of new standards 
of accomplishment, new avenues to social rewards. Enrollment 
at Columbia lagged. The public withheld its support. By the 
middie of the 19th century, the college, repressed on one side, 
expanded on another. Columbia became a true university, add- 
ing professional schools. Forceful personalities like Frederick 
A. P. Barnard, John W. Burgess and young Nicholas Murray 
Butler considered even the abandoning of undergraduate work 
in the college proper itself. The basic question emerged: Was 
there justification, apart from sentiment, for maintaining a col- 
lege of Liberal Arts in the bright and expanding galaxy of pro- 
fessional and graduate schools? 

The answers to that question that have emerged over the past 
half-century are the subject of the present volume. Seven men, 
under the editorship of Dwight C. Miner, have told the story. 
Irwin Edman, professor of philosophy, humanist and critic, 
writes the prologue and epilogue of the book. He takes us back to 
his own boyhood passed near the present site of the college and 
reviews with wit and feeling forty years of close connection with 
Columbia. 

Lionel Trilling, professor of English and leading literary ar- 
biter, takes the years of the college from 1894 to 1920 and uses 
the great figures of the period, Burgess, Van Ameringe, Wood- 
berry, Charles A. Beard and Erskine, to give biographical vivid- 
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ness to this crucial era. Justus Buchler, associate professor of 
philosophy, takes up the story of Columbia’s curricula in 1919. 
Charles Everett, professor of English and head of the College 
English Department, tells the effect made upon him and upon 
the eight student generations he has taught of the profoundly 
varied temperaments of his fellow faculty members, including 
Carlton Hayes, Raymond Weaver, Harry Carman, Joseph Wood 
Krutch and Jacques Barzun. 

The students themselves form the subject of Fon Boardman’s 
“After Class,” while Jack N. Arbolino, Assistant Dean of the 
faculty of General Studies, traces with engaging frankness the 
slow, painful recognition of the role of athletics in the college’s 
program and recalls some of Columbia’s chief athletes. Gene R. 
Hawes, editor of the Columbia Alumni News, gives an account 
of what has happened to 25,000 graduates of Columbia College 
and what they in turn have done after graduation for their col- 
lege. 
The college on Morningside that initiated the nationwide 
movement toward general education finds in this book a 
worthy memorial of its last half century, the most democratic and 
productive in its existence. 


New York City FRANK V. SMITH 


American Heroes: Myth and Reality. By Marshall W. Fishwick. 
(Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1954. Pp. viii, 242. 
$3.75) 


What never happened—but the people believed did—is oft 
times as important in shaping their future as “the final truth.” 
In fact can the final truth ever be told? Even if it could, Mar- 
shall Fishwick opines, ‘““‘We would find such a truth much less 
satisfactory than that which, for very legitimate reasons, we 
choose to believe.” It is what we in America choose to believe 
about our great men and the very legitimate reasons thereof that 
the author examines in the present volume. 

Of course the faculty for myth and hero worship is univer- 
sal. “It grows out of man’s refusal to accept a mechanistic uni- 
verse and his own human limitations.” But what of the par- 
ticular genus, American hero? Are the Americans hero wor- 
shipers par excellence? By what process do they choose their 
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heroes? What is the significance of the hero in American cul- 
ture? 

Shorter versions of some of the chapters in this book—by an 
associate professor of American Studies at Washington and Lee 
University and a popular lecturer on American folkways—have 
appeared in such various magazines as the Saturday Review, 
Yale Review and the Virginia Magazine of History. They are 
assembled here in three groupings, the first having two chapters 
on the hero principle in general and Columbia's darlings in par- 
ticular; the second section exploring by chapters John Smith, 
George Washington, Daniel Boone, Robert E. Lee, Billy the 
Kid, Buffalo Bill, Henry Ford; the final division, labelled 
“Stereotypes and Prototypes” taking up successively “The Self- 
Made Man,” “Paul Bunyan and Joe Magarac,” “The Man and 
the Mouse” (Douglas Fairbanks and Mickey), “American Vil- 
lains,” “The Cowboy,” and finally the “Emerging American 
Hero.” 

As Carl Carmer says in his introduction to the present volume, 
Marshall Fishwick is no debunker in the currently accepted 
meaning of the word, as one who knocks holes for the sake of 
hearing the wind whistle through. He does, of course, knock 
down walls to see the view and where bunk is such a wall, he 
has at it. Sometimes he would debunk the very debunker of 
heroes, sometimes heroes themselves, other times the wild idola- 
tors. 

This volume is a charming reflection of the young and vital 
personality of its author—and those who have heard him lec- 
ture can fit his vivid manner of delivery into every line. More 
than that, it is a sound example of the current scholarship in 
American Studies, a real and yeasty ferment in our college curri- 
cula and a reflection of the belief that the reporting of changes 
in popular attitudes of mind, of the growth and decline of fads 
and folk-fancies is as important to the understanding of our 
past as the more factual presentation of intellectual, political 
and military history. It is a delightful, stimulating, sometimes 
annoying, book to read. 

The conclusion of the present book is comforting, perhaps 
too much so. Starting as Prefessor Fishwick does with the word 
the Greeks had for it, heros, and tracing the beginning of hero 
worship from Olympus, he ends with the conclusion, “The old 
gods have gone; but we shall have new ones . . . Despite differ- 
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ences of mannerisms and techniques, there is a definite heroic 
relationship between the Homeric hero and the air force ‘jet joc- 
key’ who travels faster than sound to meet individual enemies far 
up in the heavens . . . Eventually America will have a developed 
mythology and Olympus of her own; such things come slowly.” 
“I have imagined,” wrote Walt Whitman, “a life which should 
be that of the average man in average circumstances, and still 
grand, heroic.” Or, quoting Frederick Jackson Turner on the 
man of the frontier, ““That coarseness and strength combined 
with acuteness and inquisitiveness; that practical, inventive 
turn of mind, quick to find expedients; that masterful grasp of 
material things, lacking in the artistic but powerful to effect 
great ends; that restless, nervous energy; that dominant indi- 
vidualism.” Is this the emerging American hero—masculine, full- 


sized and golden, looking for something beyond the next range 
of mountains? 


Chicago, Ill. RuTH HENpRICKS 


The Tastemakers. By Russell Lynes. (Harper & Bros., New York. 
1954. Pp. xiv, 362. Illustrated $5.00) 


The lawyer’s wife was on the verge of a nervous breakdown 
after a few months of wrestling with the problem of redecorating 
her home, and Russell Lynes, disturbed by the unhappy effect 
of activity that should have given oniy pleasure, wrote a book 
to examine the historical reasons behind her anxiety—and, of 
course, that of many Americans—about the exercise of Taste. 
The Tastemakers chronicles with wit, sometimes with perception 
and sometimes with condescension, the rise and fall of various 
fads and fashions in the fine arts, architecture and interior decor- 
ation, from the Jacksonian period to the present. It includes the 
provocative essay that appeared in Harper's some time ago, 
“Highbrow, Middlebrow, Lowbrow,” and concludes with some 
sensible, although not especially profound, observations on the 
meaning and purpose of Taste. 

Mr. Lynes is at his best when discussing styles in decoration 
and architecture; at his weakest when he is dealing with the fine 
arts. His judgments become more convincing as the story moves 
along toward the twentieth century—Lynes is a discerning and 
intelligent observer of our own times particularly; but his treat- 
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ment of the pre-Civil War years is superficial and marred by a 
patronizing attitude towards the tastes of that time which is at 
odds with his final conclusions about the relativity of “good” 
and “bad” taste. 

The author divides his story into three large periods: the Age 
of Public Taste (1820-1880) ; the Age of Private Taste (1880- 
1930) ; and the Age of Corporate Taste (1930-1954). Such a neat 
partitioning of history seldom fits all the facts, and in this book 
leads to some confusion. In the Age of Public Taste, for example, 
some of Mr. Lynes’ Tastemakers were not concerned with the 
tastes of the general public. James Jackson Jarves and William 
Morris Hunt were interested, rather, in influencing the tastes of 
the art connoisseurs, the private collectors. And Luman Reed, 
the retired grocer who became a liberal patron of American 
artists in the 1830's, never aspired to be an “art missionary” and 
never became one. Neither he nor Thomas Bryan, an eccentric 
collector of Old Masters, was responsible for what Mr. Lynes 
calls “one of the silliest art booms that has ever struck America” 
during the post-Civil War years. Social pressures and newly-won 
fortunes transformed these financiers and merchants into art 
collectors. Rather than imitating a fashion begun by Reed and 
Bryan, as Mr. Lynes claims, they were acting, albeit some-what 
crudely, in the same tradition that had influenced their prede- 
cessors—the aristocratic tradition of the Enlightenment, which 
Mr. Lynes chooses to ignore because it does not fit in with his 
story of “democratic taste.” 

Similarly, in the Age of Private Taste, during which the re- 
formers presumably turned their attention to refining the tastes 
of the wealthy in the expectation that their refinements would 
trickle down to the masses, the most effective Tastemakers were 
the central art associations and the editors of mass circulation 
publications, like Edward Bok of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
whose efforts were aimed not at Private Taste but at the public. 
Elsie de Wolfe and Louis Comfort Tiffany are highly diverting 
figures, but it is questionable whether they are representative of 
that period; their influence hardly went beyond the small group 
that enjoyed their eccentricities. 

Such exaggerations point up the difficulties attending the 
individualized approach to questions of aesthetic influence. In 
some instances, certainly, persons like Andrew Jackson Downing 
or institutions like the Museum of Modern Art did a great deal 
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to foster new attitudes in art and architecture among large 
segments of the public, and Mr. Lynes tells their story with great 
éclat. But as he himself is aware, industrial and technological 
developments, the operations of the business cycle, and inter- 
national cataclysms were primarily responsible for the more 
basic changes in tastes; indeed, in discussing these forces, the 
author makes some of his best points. 

Taste, Mr. Lynes concludes, is “a creature of circumstance,” 
good or bad according to the generation one belongs to, the 
group one moves in, the place where one lives. Americans worry 
too much about their tastes, instead of just enjoying them. In 
his opinion, the diversity of American tastes and the conflicts 
that this creates, give the “arts of our country vitality” and make 
“the museum and the corner movie house equally important 
manifestations of our culture.” 

This is a provocative and stimulating book. It it likely to anger 
some and please others; but whatever emotions it engenders, it 
is bound to make most readers re-examine the basic premises 
behind their aesthetic choices and cultural attitudes. 


New York City LILLIAN B. MILLER 
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HISTORICAL HANDKERCHIEFS 
RayMoNnD B. CLARK, Jr.* 


* Currently a Henry Francis duPont Winterthur Museum Fellow, in June 
Mr. Clark will receive his M.A. in Early American Culture from the Univer- 
sity of Delaware which sponsors the program jointly with the Museum. He 
has degrees from Washington College and the University of Pennsylvania 
with further graduate work at Pennsylvania, Yale and Virginia. He is author 
and editor of numerous articles in the historical field. 


Historical handkerchiefs are square or rectangular pieces of 
printed fabric, made by either wood-blocking, copper-plate, or 
roller printing on cotton, linen, or silk. The designs printed on 
these handkerchiefs illustrate many aspects of our social, politi- 
cal, and economic life from the time of the American Revolu- 
tion to the present day. Sometimes referred to as event handker- 
chiefs or commemorative kerchiefs, they can be compared to 
other types of accessories, such as glass flasks, or pottery jugs, 
which picture the growth of the United States. Historical hand- 
kerchiefs were inexpensive to produce and were printed in great 
numbers, yet relatively few have survived until today. 

Printed handkerchiefs were one small item manufactured in 
European countries. Trade barriers were established among the 
countries to encourage native textile manufacturing and to ex- 
clude the importation of foreign products or the cheaper Indian 
printed cottons. Because of the trade of the American colonies 
with England, France, and Scotland, handkerchiefs from these 
countries were imported rather than those from the Netherlands, 
Saxony, or Bohemia. 

The definitive monograph or book on historical handkerchiefs 
has not been written. The subjects portrayed on the kerchiefs are 
almost too numerous to be catalogued under separate headings. 
The most popular themes are pictures of people or of battles. In 
most cases these handkerchiefs are printed after the dates of the 
event or persons they depict. Early American-made historical 
handkerchiefs are easily confused with those imported from 
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England and France. Few handkerchiefs are signed or dated by 
the factory which made them. Workmen trained in Europe 
migrated to America and set up their plants here. Their work 
often shows characteristics of their foreign apprenticeship. An 
outstanding example of this is John Hewson, apprentice at 
Bromley Hall near London, who emigrated to Philadelphia in 
1773 to become one of the first and best calico printers in the 
middle colonies. 

A more accurate way of indentifying the handkerchiefs is to 
study the design, the border, and the colors used. The earliest 
colors were red, blue, brown, purple, and yellow. Green ink for 
printing cloth was not known before 1810. Those handkerchiefs 
belonging to the rococo period show asymetrical designs and 
borders that detract from the main subject; those in the classical 
period, roughly from 1783 to 1810, are restrained in design, 
border trim, and color; those of the Empire era are bigger and 
bolder in design, creating a more cluttered appearance, use 
brighter and darker colors, and have larger decorative motifs 
and border designs. The same principles of design, motifs, and 
colors would apply to those printed in the Victorian and later 
periods. 

It was probably not until about 1850 that American textile 
printers made historical handkerchiefs in such numbers as to 
preclude the importation of foreign ones. Cotton printing was 
one of the forbidden industries in the American colonies. But, 
as with the manufacture of iron and the building of ships, cotton 
printing was started. Probably the first manufactory for this 
purpose was established in Boston in April of 1712 by William 
Payne. Thirty nine years later the first linen factory was begun 
in Boston subsidized by a tax on coaches, chariots, chaises, 
calishes, and chairs. An advertisement in the Boston Gazette 
mentioned .. . plain and striped linens, bedtick, handkerchiefs, 
coating and furniture check. 

The manufacture of cloth was soon found in many of the 
other colonies. Printed calico was being made in as many as three 
colors in New Jersey by 1762. Diaries and newspapers record 
references to spooled handkerchief yarn and woven handker- 
chiefs made by women in 1760 and 1775 in Connecticut. Al- 
though early efforts to establish silk manufacturing failed in 
many of the colonies, the Cheney brothers of South Manchester, 
Connecticut were making sewing silk, ribbons, and handkerchiefs 
in 1838. Textile manufacturing became an important industry 
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in America, no doubt relying heavily on the design and produc- 
tion techniques of the English chintz and the French toiles de 
Jouy factories in making handkerchiefs as well as cloth, drapery, 
and clothing. 

This article will discuss a few of the many kinds of historical 
handkerchiefs. A chronological arrangement is not feasible, since, 
in most instances, the handkerchiefs were printed after the event 
occurred. The important place George Washington occupied in 
our national life is illustrated by the number and quality of the 
many handkerchiefs honoring him. Likenesses from famous 
paintings and quotations from some of his speeches were themes 
for some of them. The earliest known American printed hand- 
kerchief was made by John Hewson of Philadelphia at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Washington who stopped at his shop on her 
way north to visit her husband in Cambridge. She asked Hewson 
to make her a representation of the General on horseback on a 
handkerchief. The pattern, based on a print by C. Shepard done 
in 1775 from the portrait by Alexander Campbell, was made 
from wood blocks done in black and reddish-brown on white 
linen, and shows the equestrian Washington in a central circle 
wearing uniform and cocked hat. The decoration around the 
circle picturing Washington consists of crossed flags, cannon and 
shot, ramrods, powder kegs, halyards, lances, arrows, and a drum. 
The border is a small floral pattern. The wording around the 
figure reads: “George Washington, Esqr. Foundator and Pro- 
tector of America’s Liberty and Independence,” and suggests so 
some persons say, a possible Dutch origin, but the quality of the 
design and border is similar to much of Hewson’s other known 
work. The handkerchief was instantly popular and quantities 
were printed and sold. Hewson advertised as early as July 20, 
1774 in the Pennsylvania Gazette that his present stock included 
patterns for printing handkerchiefs. 

The Declaration of Independence handkerchiefs all had a 
picture of George Washington on them. He was a popular figure 
on many political handkerchiefs. An interesting one was printed 
in 1889 and pictured Washington with Benjamin Harrison. 
Washington, representing the United States and liberty, ap- 
peared on a rare kerchief with medallions of Lafayette Kos- 
ciousko, and King Stanislas, that had a central picture portray- 
ing quite vividly the “Dismemberment of Poland.” 

Two handsome stamped English handkerchiefs were printed 
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in 1788 and 1784 and are among the best made commemorating 
George Washington. One of these, “Medallions of her Illustrious 
Sons,” shows Washington surrounded by twelve medallion por- 
traits of prominent Americans copied from the well-known Pierre 
du Simitiére miniatures. On the bottom of the handkerchief is 
the maker’s stamp. Talwin and Foster, a famous English textile 
printer. The second one has a central panel where Washington 
is allegorized as Liberty and Franklin appears in a Roman toga. 
Descriptive panels explain the allegory and list individual 
achievements in America’s fight for independence. The four 
corner medallions are of John Hancock, Henry Laurens, General 
Benjamin Lincoln, and General Nathaneal Greene. At the top 
center of the handkerchief is a panel listing the thirteen state 
governors. The maker’s stamp at the bottom says: Henry 
Gardiner, Wadsworth Surrey, and is illustrative of another 
English cotton manufactory. 

Two handkerchiefs portraying Washington’s death were print- 
ed in 1800. There were at least two more that were printed in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century that are in the form of 
memorials to our first president. They used an urn or a monu- 
ment as the central theme and weeping willow trees and lady 
mourners in the background, comparable to needlework, paint- 
ings, and waxworks honoring Washington. A _ representative 
Washington handkerchief, made between 1800 and 1820, and 
either English or American, pictures the General standing beside 
his horse. Great Britain is seen in the background crumbling off 
the map. Ships are visible on the horizon. The border consists of 
thirty-six stars. 

At least two handkerchiefs used the famous Farewell Speech 
of Washington delivered in Annapolis in 1784 as their subject. 
The first, printed in America in 1806, pictures a standing Wash- 
ington. The other, also American, selected two passages from the 
speech and chose ships and eagles as decorative motifs. It was 
probably printed between 1800 and 1825. The Germantown 
Print Works, operated by the Hewsons, printed two as a 
pair entitled “Effect the Principle—Behold the Man” and 
“Love of Truth Mark the Boy” which helped the cherry tree 
myth become an idealization of the character of our first presi- 
dent. Also telling a Washington story was a kerchief signed C. 
G., probably C. Gray, printed in Glasgow in 1819 with this title: 
Sic Transit Gloria Mundi. 
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“THe Marcu Horse Race.” Commemorating the famous race 
of 1823. The handkerchief is red on yellow cotton, Copper 
plate. 


Hrwson’s “WASHINGTON,” 
linen. Wood blocked. 
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The War of 1812 was another aspect of our history that 
furnished popular subjects for these handkershiefs. Illustrating 
the brillant naval and land encounters with the British, these 
handkerchiefs played as much of a part in developing native 
patriotism as did the Leeds feather-edge porcelain and the resist 
lustre pitchers using the same themes. Many of the George Wash- 
ington handkerchiefs were popular a hundred years after his 
death, but the War of 1812 kerchiefs were printed, for the most 
part, immediately after the battles occured. This difference was 
due to better transportation and communication and some 
mechanical improvements in the textile industry. 

Generally the War of 1812 handkerchiefs were printed in a 
deep red on big patterns, with large crowded borders of fruit, 
flowers, or foliage, and sometimes with generals or commodores 
as added attractions to an already full design. The “Battle of 
New Orleans” and “American Victories” were two popular battle 
handkerchiefs picturing Battles of Lake Erie and New Orleans, 
and printed by C. Gray, a Scottish printer in 1815 and 1816. 
The “Medallion Portraits of John Paul Jones,” with orange 
foliage and eagles on a white ground, origin unknown, and the 
portrait of “James Lawrence,” with urn, draped flags, and naval 
emblems, drawn by N. W. Monroe and engraved by C. Cobb— 
a monochrome black on white silk—are two good illustrations of 
those that honored a specific military hero. 

The United States has always been a country devoted to sports. 
It is only natural to find several handkerchiefs with scenes rep- 
resenting some of the most popular forms of recreation. A carry- 
over from colonial times, and a direct inheritance from English 
life, is the fondness for horse-racing. ‘““The Match Horse Race” 
run before over fifty thousand spectators for a purse of twenty 
thousand dollars at the Union Course at Jamaica, on Long 
Island on May 27, 1823, was the first of thirty North and South 
races and is the subject of a very interesting sporting handker- 
chief. Mr. Cornelis W. Van Ranst’s horse Eclipse, a nine-year old 
from New York, was pitted against Col. William R. Johnson's 
four-year old, Henry, from Virginia. Each horse won a race. In 
the third and final heat, Eclipse, the older horse, won. The hand- 
kerchief, probably printed in England in 1823 or 1824, is a 
monochrome red, copper-plate print on yellow cotton with a big, 
all-over pattern and large border and interior design of wheat, 
laurel, and palm leaves. The race is pictured in three large ovals. 
It is a good example of the Empire influence in textiles. 
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“The Frigate Fulton the First and American Sports” is another 
outstanding example of the sporting handkerchief. The frigate, 
the first iron-clad steam vessel ever built, was to defend the 
harbor of New York City from attack by the British during the 
War of 1812. Designed by Robert Fulton, the ship was of the 
catamaran type, had two hulls and paddlewheel between them, 
was armed with two columbiads, and weighed one hundred and 
twenty tons. The ship cost an estimated three hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. The U. S. Congress reimbursed the 
citizens committee that had raised the money to build it. The 
U. S. Navy used the frigate as a training ship. Surrounding this 
historic ship on the handkerchief are sixteen medallions and 
sixteen sectors or divisions of American games that every boy and 
girl enjoyed. 

Of purely a commemorative nature are those handkerchiefs 
honoring expositions, festivals, celebrations, or anniversaries. 
The Germantown Print Works issued two entitled “Welcome to 
Lafayette” picturing the landing of the distinguished French 
statesman in New York and the triumphal arch erected in his 
honor in Philadelphia. The Philadelphia Centennial of 1876 
had a series printed to honor the great celebration. In addition 
to the Declaration of Independence, several picture different 
views of Memorial Hall, the main building at the Centennial. 

There was a group of handkerchiefs printed that had a more 
utilitarian purpose. An example, “Post Roads and Towns,” is a 
monochrome blue on white cotton kerchief, stamped “R. Gil- 
lespie, Anderson Printfield near Glasgow.” It is a table of towns 
from Maine to Georgia with the distances computed from the 
Postmaster General's figures. The patriotic border included 
likenesses of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, four ships, 
eagles with patriotic shield, the seal of the United States, and 
Liberty surrounded by thirteen stars and the date 1815. 

Almanacs were among the first books printed in America. 
Compendiums of information, they always contained a calendar 
predicting the weather for the year, and were necessary items for 
every farmer. The almanac handkerchiefs were probably printed 
for each geographical area. Two such almanac handkerchiefs 
were printed for the years 1816 to 1818 for Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The title caption 
pictures two eagles each carrying a flag with fifteen stars in her 
mouth. Signs of the Zodiac are used for each month. 
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Popular around 1800, shortly after Franklin's death, were 
kerchiefs with illustrations from his Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
Several were printed about 1850 honoring specific industries. 
Examples are those describing the raising of silk worms and the 
manufacture of silk or the making of paper pulp and the many 
uses of paper. 

Another group of handkerchiefs has as its theme international 
solidarity. Many of these were printed after the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815. The best example of this type is the English 
handkerchief entitled “The Four Continents.” It is a mono- 
chrome brown copper-plate print on white cotton picturing the 
four symbolical figures representing Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America surrounded by some accessories. 

Quite a popular group of kerchiefs are those that are classified 
as pictorial maps. Tapestries and hangings in Europe had long 
used maps as a design motif. Several handkerchiefs illustrate 
battles during the American Revolution, which probably were 
printed in England to be distributed to the British troops in 
America to tell them of the American terrain and positions. Of 
another type are those printed depicting the growth of a city. 


There were three made showing the City of Washington. The 
first one, a twenty-six inch square, was printed in 1792. The 
second, printed four years later, was twenty-one by twenty-four 
inches. The third one, printed in 1800, in addition to showing 
the city has a picture of George Washington in the upper right 
corner and L’Enfant’s “Observations Explanatory of the Plan” in 
the lower left corner. 


One of the most famous of Benjamin West's paintings is 
“Penn’s Treaty with the Indians,” finished in 1772. This paint- 
ing was the subject of a handkerchief printed in England about 
1800. A rarer kerchief copies the West painting and depicts 
General Anthony Wayne’ s Treaty with the Creek and Cherokee 
Indians in Georgia in 1790. The four border designs around the 
central oval panel show the different American and Indian en- 
campments. 

Historical handkerchiefs were even printed for children. 
Popular theme were animals or multiplication tables. A rather 
humorous one, believed to be French in origin, has Pierrot of 
Lun, in the form of the first ten numerals with a comical verse 
encircling the table. Another had a school house scene below the 
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table. Many used Biblical and Sunday School themes as a means 
of educating the young children. 

Political campaign managers used historical handkerchiefs as 
a means of propoganda. They were easy to print and could be 
readily distributed. The first such handkerchief was issued for 
Andrew Jackson’s campaign in 1835. This medium of propa: 
ganda apparently went out of fashion from 1860 to 1884. The 
campaign managers of Grover Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison 
and William McKinley used handkerchiefs. The campaigns of 
1900, 1904, and 1908, did not use them as a part of their political 
strategy. It was not until 1912 that the handkerchief was revived 
by the backers of Theodore Roosevelt, this time running on the 
Progressive Party ticket. The kerchief was made and sold ex- 
clusively by the National Kerchief Company of New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, copyrighted in 1912 and designed by 
W. A. Loftus. In the center is a small square in which Teddy 
Roosevelt's red hat is drawn. The overall design is a stylized 
“TR” similar to a brand sign. The border consists of his famous 
face and glasses against a background of red polka dots. The 
outer black border is in an eyelet pattern. 

These handkerchiefs became a part of every household. A 
typical inventory of a Chester County, Pennsylvania man in 1874 
listed “silk handkerchiefs, Linen Map Ditto, and blue spot 
ditto.” Probably the best explanation for their presence in the 
average home is aptly described by Thomas Hamilton, the 
British author, traveling from Philadelphia to Baltimore in the 
winter by coach, who says: 

. to be stretched alongside of my servant in straw on 

the bottom of a cart and in such a pickle to be trampled 

on by a common hawker of thimbles and pocket hand- 

kerchiefs. 
One has only to examine the newspapers of the period to see 
many references to handkerchiefs. The Philadelphia Mercantile 
Advertiser of December 30, 1812 lists “fancy map handkerchiefs” 
for sale. Thus historical handkerchiefs had their true role in 
American textile printing and in proclaiming various aspects of 
our political, economic, and social life. 
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DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


FOREWORD 


My colleagues and I place before you the record of our stew- 
ardship for 1954. While the emphasis may fall on areas different 
from the past, yet the change itself is a sign of our maturation. 
The days of building two museums at Cooperstown draw to 
a close; we now move forward toward the full utilization of those 
resources for educational purposes at many levels. On the other 
hand, the less spectacular perfection and implementation of the 
museums will go forward for years to come. 

In Miss MacFarlane’s report you will note that slowly but 
steadily Bump Tavern approaches completion and should be 
open this year as an exhibition building. The twelvemonth past 
has brought increased activity to the Lippitt Homestead where, 
within doors and without, the life of pioneer New York is being 
re-created in ever ~_— detail. In some ways the most dramatic 
acquisition of 1954 was our purchase of the thirteen Mastin 
paintings which form a significant chapter in the history of art 
and entertainment in rural America a century ago. They have 
already been accorded considerable fanfare and 1955 will see 
further articles in outstanding magazines about these huge can- 
vases. 

After seven years in the writing, you will note from Miss Cur- 
ningham’s report, the manuscript of the one volume History of 
New York State has gone to the publishers. The Cooper Issue of 
New York History appeared and has a a great success. 

We worked closely with Eye Gate House in the production of 
a new series of film strips on pioneer life, much better than any- 
thing we have had to show before. We have had bad luck with 
our movie productions but work done last summer by Walter 
Lewisohn may turn out more happily. 

The great success of the 1954 Seminars on American Culture 
will lead to an expansion of that program for this year. Two 
hundred ninety-seven students from 17 states and Ontario, rep- 
resenting 30-odd occupations, created a vigorous intellectual 
atmosphere. There was a ferment of ideas which we found 
rewarding. 

Another source of satisfaction was the course, “History of the 
New York Folk,” which we offered at Fenimore House and The 
Farmers’ Museum under the academic aegis of Oneonta State 
Teachers College. Dean James Frost, author of Life on the 
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Upper Susquehanna and one of the co-authors of our one vol- 
ume History of New York State, was in charge of the course, 
which met for two hours Thursday nights at Fenimore House 
and for four hours Saturday mornings in the various buildings 
of The Farmers’ Museum. By the time the course is concluded 
next 1 eg practically every unit of The Farmers’ Museum will 
have been utilized by the class, which is comprised of nearly 
fifty teachers. Six members of our staff took large responsibili- 
ties for the teaching and many others participated to make this 
experiment in college-museum cooperation a success. We shall 
cover, before the course concludes, scores of aspects of everyday 
life as it was lived in upstate New York between the Revolution 
and the Civil War. 

We had some experience last year with T'V but any expansion 
in this field must await a larger or less burdened staff Che time 
required for the preparation of a 30-minute show of any pre- 
tension comes at least to 100 man-hours. Except for an occas- 
ional experiment, this increasingly important teaching tech- 
nique must be delayed. 

Mr. Dunn’s Librarian Report fails to mention a fact which 
gives the Director a sebtetel agnet of both professional and per- 
sonal loss. Mr. Dunn has been offered and has accepted the Libra- 
rianship of the Minnesota Historical Society in St. Paul, a po- 
sition which puts him at the head of one of the finest historical 
collections in the middle west. As a native of St. Paul, as a son of 
Minnesota pioneers, as a student of western history and as a 
librarian, the temptation was more than he could resist. He 
leaves us after seven years of wise, enlightened and devoted serv- 
ice to the building of our library and its usefulness to scholars, 
students and our own staff researchers. We cannot but view his 
going with mixed emotions: pride that he leaves to fill so impor- 
tant a post; very real grief at the departure of so able a colleague, 
so warmhearted a friend. 

Despite a long and serious illness, Mrs. Lape has had an active 
and constructive year. Perhaps the most important aspect of her 
report is that which describes the birth and development in the 
village of Ticonderoga of an active and seriously interested local 
historical group which is finding our building the appropriate 
base for their operation. 

In the field of public relations Mr. Crooks reports a busy and 
active year during which he has sought primarily to inform the 
creators of public opinion and popular interest, rather than to 
attempt to reach the public itself. ‘This has many advantages for 
an organization with limited budget for publicity. There are 
dangers, of course; one has no control over the ultimate inter- 
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pretation that his writer-guests may make and it is always pos- 
sible that an immature, neurotic or ever dull writer with liter- 
erary connections will publish an unfriendly or unenthusiastic 
article. My observation is that if one continues to develop an 
historical project like ours on principles of absolute quality, one 
does not have to worry about the occasional crackpot or psycho- 
path. 

The Annual Meeting, held this year at Stony Brook, Long 
Island was an outstanding success despite the machinations of 
Hurricane Carol. The credit for this goes to Mr. Ward Melville 
whose meticulous planning, whose valuable connections on Long 
Island, whose generosity and hospitality made failure impos- 
sible. The entire Association and the Director in particular are 
deeply in his debt. 

During 1954 our Board of Trustees lost three able and distin- 
guished members. Owen Becker, Frederick Coykendall, and Led- 
yard Cogswell, Jr. had served our Association with loyalty and 
affection. Not only shall we miss them in our semi-annual 
meetings but their counsel, which was ever at the disposal of 
officers and staff alike, cannot quickly be replaced. 

On the day this New Year began death hes took Arthur C. 
Parker who had served as both Trustee and as President. He 
held the latter post when I first came to Cooperstown and I shall 
always recall with affection his help and friendliness in the days 
when I was seeking to understand my responsibilities. He came 
back last summer to teach a course at Seminars, a course on the 
Iroquois which proved once more what a stimulating teacher and 
thinker he was. 

Despite these losses I think it safe to say that our house is in 
good order. Last year I had some opportunity for comparisons: 
due to a variety of circumstances I traveled some 19,000 miles on 
professional business and visited forty-two museums and _his- 
torical societies. With due humility but considerable conviction, 


I report that we are on sound ground and moving forward at a 
sensible rate of speed. 
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CURATORIAL DEPARTMENT 
by Janet R. MacFarlane, Curator 


FENIMORE HOUSE 
Exhibits, Acquisitions 


For some time we have had the David Dorn collection of Iro- 
quois Indian material which has been displayed at various times 
in Fenimore House. This past fall arrangements were made to 
use a section of one of the Telfer galleries to show the photo- 
graphs of this Cooperstown archeologist and the kind of In- 
dian material that he gathered as an avocation. 

After the death this winter of our 95-year-old photographer 
friend, Arthur J. Telfer, his studio was cleared out, thus adding 
by family gift to the collection already owned by the Associa- 
tion early cameras, studio furniture and additional negatives. 
This increases our photographic record of approximately 
ninety years of the Cooperstown area. 

Other significant acquisitions during the past year by loan 
or gift are: a bell from the U.S.S. Saratoga acquired from the 
Navy Department through the interest of Mr. Moe; from Mr. 
Stephen C. Clark, a collection of Rogers Groups and two paint- 
ings by J. O. J. Frost, a Marblehead, Massachusetts, primitive 
artist whose work overnight became the rage of the art world. 
Descendants of William H. Seward gave a writing chair used by 
Seward, and from the estate of Mr. Zogbaum came a few Rogers 
Groups, two decorated chairs and a drafting board c. 1760. 

Important items purchased for the Folk Art collection are: 
a watercolor landscape by Seifert, two weathervane patterns in 
wood, two weathervanes in metal, and a large collection of decor- 
ated tinware and furniture from Miss Florence Wright, formerly 
of Cornell University, who gathered her collection of antique 
decorated pieces some thirty years ago. 

Miss Mary Allis gave a rare carved wood Liberty Cap of the 
kind placed on top of a pole. From Miss Rose Veber of Wash- 
ington, D. C. came four early decorated Hitchcock chairs, and 
from Daniel Sands of Virginia a sofa to be used in one of the 
galleries. 


Loan of Museum Objects 


Nine paintings from our Folk Art collection were loaned for 
one year to the Traveling Exhibition Service of the National 
Collection of Fine Arts. These have proved so popular during 
their tour of Europe and England that the exhibition is being 
extended through October, 1955. 
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Other important loans from our collections were: 

Thomas W. Wood—The Village Postoffice, to the Montclair 
Art Museum for their show, “The Changing Pattern—Life in 
America 1770-1954.” 

Cut-paper picture and coverlet to the Junior Art Museum of 
Louisville, Ky., for their “Early Birds” show. 

Three paintings from our Folk Art gallery to The Jewish 
Museum, New York, exhibit “Biblical Themes in American 
Folk Art.” 

Eel Spearing at Setauket and Ringing the Pig in the Mount 
exhibition at Stony Brook, L. I. in September. 

Grasshopper weathervane to the Associated American Artists 
for their exhibition of early weathervanes. 

Three patent models of agricultural implements to the Roch- 
ester Museum for a TV show by RMAS. 

Cole’s The Last of the Mohicans and several Folk Art items 
to the Roberson Memorial Center, Binghamton, for exhibition, 
in “Treasure House-New York State.” 

Pringle’s Smith and Dimon Shipyard to the Museum of the 
City of New York “Shipyards of New York” exhibition, and 
then to the Brooklyn Museum for their show, “Treaty Port 
Art.” 

Three loans of museum material went to Scarves by Vera and 
were exhibited in their showrooms in New York City. 

From our photographic files we loaned sets of Kodaslides for 
lectures by Mrs. George DeVoe, Mrs. Howard Lipman and the 
Delaware State Museum. Many photographs were furnished to 
panes for consideration in publishing biographies and text- 
»00ks; a photograph of the Browere Life Mask of Thomas Jef- 
ferson went to the sculptor, Lincoln Borglum, who is working 
on a head of Jefferson. Three volumes of the Zabriskie photo- 
graphs of New York State were loaned to The Chanticleer Press. 

Twice in the past two years one of the large chain depart- 


ment stores in the area has borrowed museum material for pro- 
motional purposes. The curator inspected both of these instal- 
lations and does not recommend a continuance of this kind of 
service. The material was not well displayed or labeled and 
such an installation is no asset to the museums because the pub- 
lic is not made aware of the material or its source. 


Museum Collections as Design Sources for Commercial Firms 


The program of F. Schumacher & Co. brings us a revenue plus 
a certain amount of promotional value. Several new fabrics are 
being brought out in 1955. Two other firms are using our mater- 
ial but no revenue is possible under the present arrangement. 
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Scarves by Vera has designed from our collections a series of 
women’s scarves in a price range from one dollar to five dollars, 
using motifs from weaving designs, quilt patterns and museum 
objects. Owen-Morgan, Inc. produced sport clothes designed 
from a taffeta wedding gown in the Fenimore House collection 
of which the bright blue color became one of the high fashion 
notes of 1954. 


Garden on Fenimore House grounds 


The medicinal herb garden given by the Lake and Valley 
Garden Club in 1948 was completely taken up and reset this 
past fall. Plants were replaced where necessary and the border 
of hyssop filled out. 

In order to lengthen the blooming season for the Fenimore 
House cutting garden, a small cold frame is being erected for 
starting seeds early in the season. A gift of many perennial plants 
and bulbs from Mrs. Albert Corey has assisted us greatly in our 
aim to make the garden almost entirely perennial. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM 
Acquisitions 


Important acquisitions for The Farmers’ Museum durin 
the past year are primarily in the group of furnishings select 
for the Bump Tavern. In addition, and of particular — 
tance, is the Mastin collection of thirteen paintings, a traveling 
show of 1846 from Auburn, New York. These were shown 
in a tent near the tavern this past summer and permanent hous- 
ing is being arranged. Aside from an initial cleaning the mat- 
ter of restoration has been held in abeyance because of their 
gigantic size and the fact that they are painted on bed-ticking. 
Gifts include some law books from the estate of Owen Becker, 
a loggerhead from Nina Fletcher Little, and an indenture dated 
1800 from William Cooper to Joseph Lippitt, given by Moses 
Lippitt. 


The Tavern 


One of the most interesting acquisitions for Bump Tavern 
is an over-mantel painting 18” x 90” from Leeds, New York. 
Originally placed over the chimney shelf in the northeast room 
of the house and tavern built by Martin van Bergen in 1729, 
the over-mantel pictures the very farm on which it was located 
from the time it was painted until we acquired it this past fall. 
Other recent acquisitions include lanterns for each side of front 
door; a number of broadsides, of which one is particularly im- 
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2»ortant—an advertisement of one of the first trips of the Constel- 
ation and Constitution immediately after the Fulton-Livingston 
monopoly on the Hudson was broken. We have acquired 
benches, tables, beds and bedding, a very fine desk on frame with 
bookcase, an American oil painting of a hunting scene which is 
in the style of an English print. 


After the building was re-erected an oil heating plant was 
installed and the exterior of the building repainted. Certain win- 
dows which obviously were wrong were changed to period style 
and suitable hardware affixed to all doors and windows. Each 
room in the front of the building has been redecorated accord- 
ing to the original or suitable colors, including restenciling of 
certain areas. One room is papered with a Schumacher a. 
duction of an 1813 wallpaper and an adjoining room has a floor 
decoration reproduced from an stained floor c. 1812 found in 
Cooper Inn. 


This will be a mid-New York State village tavern supposedly 
run by an inn keeper of modest circumstances who made his 
tavern a livelihood and a home for his family. The general 
period is 1800-1845. The tavern was prepared to provide plain 
but adequate accommodations plus the added attraction of 
sociability. To this tavern people came for business or social 
reasons, for political meetings, dances, to see traveling enter- 
tainments, to meet the stage. It is our intention to reproduce as 
many facets of tavern life as is possible within the scope of our 
demonstration policies, carrying on in the terms of the tavern 
the kind of very successful demonstration we have had in the 
Lippitt house. 


The Lippitt Homestead 


Farm life of the period, 1800-1825, is shown every day at the 
Lippitt house and barns in as truthful a picture as we can give. 
We have a pair of oxen, innumerable animals and fowls. From 
our cow, butter and cheese are made. The butter is used in baking 
and cooking which goes on as part of the demonstration, and 
after curing the cheeses are sometimes cut for the public to try. 
Numerous eighteenth and nineteenth century recipes have been 
tried out during the past year, primarily of pastries and breads. 
Planting of me went on as usual; last year the location was the 
field opposite the Lippitt house. Fences were built of board, rail 
and stone, and an American buckthorn hedge fence has been 
started. A late eighteenth century granary and smoke house from 
South New Berlin have been added to the buildings. These came 
from the same farm that provided our barn several years ago. 
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The price of the smoke house was a pair of peacocks but we had 
to pay cash for the granary. Planting around the house continues 
as it does over the entire Farmers’ Museum grounds. At the 
Lippitt Homestead we have put in a border of flowers along the 
front walk and a vegetable garden in back of the house. There 
is a bed for growing dye madder; clumps of mint, cowslip and 
other native herbs and plants have been set along the edges of 
the pond where they would naturally seem to be growing. 


General Plantings 


The herb garden between the Doctor’s Office and the Drug- 
gist’s Shop is gradually being filled out with a variety of herbs. 
The hillside in back is being planted to native growth such as 
myrtle, lily of the valley, and some of the medicinal shrubs in- 
cluding flowering almond, juniper and witch hazel. Plantings of 
hollyhocks and a few shrubs like the American highbush cran- 


berry are being put in around all of the buildings in the village 
area. 


Craft Program 


The craft program which includes the demonstrations of the 
spinners, weavers, the printer, the blacksmith, the broom-maker, 
the basket-maker and the wood worker all continue to be in- 
teresting demonstrations which produce by-products for us to 
sell. The effectiveness of this program is being increased every 
year as it integrates with the entire museum picture. 


WINTER WORK PROGRAM 


By the Curator and George Campbell, Assistant Curator 
Outside Workers 


Under the direction of George Campbell three men work in 
the woods above The Farmers’ Museum clearing out trees 
which are dead, lodged, or already down. They hope to get 
125 cords of firewood for the balance of this season a a supply 
of seasoned wood for all of next winter for the small buildings. 
From this operation also comes a supply of good lumber which 
is used by our carpenters for jobs on the property. These men, 
in summer, are the ox-driver, the grounds men and the janitor. 

The ox-driver does farm chores morning and night at the 
Lippitt Homestead. 

The janitor draws out ashes for the entire plant including 
Fenimore House, cleans the public toilets and the entrance to 
the main building of The Farmers’ Museum. 
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The two grounds men snow plow the more than two miles 
of road on The Farmers’ Museum and Fenimore House proper- 
ties. They draw a load of wood for each of the small buildings 
on an average of once a week. 

Special classes and winter programs at Fenimore House re- 
quire extra help and these five men set up chairs, move furni- 
ture and bring the folding tables in and out of the building as 
required. 

‘wo of the men go out on the road from time to time to 
collect material for the museums, sometimes as far as Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania. 

This winter the men are cutting and mortising fence posts 
to repair the fences at the southern end of the Fenimore House 
yroperty. It is expected that they will clean out the brush at the 
ake front east of Fenimore House. 

Last fall they took down a large barracks on the hill so 
that the lumber would be available for museum use. Three of 
the men, including George Campbell, assisted by our carpen- 
ter, took down and brought back from South New Berlin the 
smoke house and granary for the ee ge Homestead. They 
built a stone wall across a 60’ section back of the Lippitt Home- 
stead; they prepared the gardens and did some planting to ex- 
pedite spring work. 


Inside Workers 


Personnel in the Village Crossroads buildings clean their own 
buildings, keep the fires, and shovel snow in order to keep 
the plant open. 

In the printing office a number of broadsides, small tags for 
merchandise to be sold, and copies of the newspaper are set 
and run. 

The broom-maker makes brooms all day every day, building 
up a stock for the summer sales. 

The ticket-taker makes baskets in the back of his booth. 

The blacksmith makes forks, footscrapers and log-rollers for 
sale. 

The storekeeper in the winter works on furniture which needs 
to be rubbed down; in the spring he devotes his time to bagging 
candy for the school rush in May. 

One man covers the Doctor’s and Lawyer's Offices and the 
Druggist Shop. He and the woman caring for the Lippitt House 
are weighing up and bagging hickory chips to be sold as a 
gourmet item for charcoal broiling of steaks. 

All of the men, when called upon, work at renovation jobs 
around the property. 
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It is a great morale builder to have the small buildings open 
during the winter season and much work, which we could not 
carry on if the plant were closed, is accomplished in preparation 
for the heavy spring season. Although the work done does not 
always show, it is of great advantage to the museum program. 


Virginia Parslow, Craft Expert, spent last winter studying textiles 
and folk museum techniques in Sweden and Northern Europe. 
She reports: 

“Aside from the speeches which I have been giving about 
Sweden and its people, I have been making use of the knowledge 
I gained on my trip and study abroad in rather subtle ways. The 
more complete knowledge of the techniques of hand-weaving 
textiles has helped me immeasurably in research on the manu- 
script records and patterns with which I have been working, as 
ne as in the recognition of the rarer techniques in fabrics 
which come to us from time to time. Much of this has been of 
great help in the instruction of the group from Oneonta State 
Teachers College and will aid in the same way in the Seminar 
classes. 

“I am working in particular on the manuscript records of 
James Alexander, owned by the Association library. Alexander 
was a New York State weaver who produced from 180] to 1830 
fabrics which hitherto have been believed to have been beyond 
the scope of even the professional weavers of his day. I expect 
that an article on this man will be published in Antiques Maga- 
zine in the near future.” 


PUBLICATIONS AND EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 
by Mary E. Cunningham, Associate 
Publications 


This has been a banner year in publications, with at least two 
outstanding accomplishments. The first was the appearance, as 
the October number of New York History, of a 202-page volume, 
titled James Fenimore Cooper, A Re-Appraisal, containing the 
papers given at the centennial commemoration of Cooper's 
death, held in Cooperstown. Attractively bound in a special 
cover, this volume was a bonus to regular subscribers to History 
as well as a monograph in its own right. It has already won much 
favorable comment. 

A second big event in the publications department in 1954 
was the completion of the manuscript for the one-volume History 
of the State of New York, the last chapters of which were turned 
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over to us in December. These have now received final edition 
in our offices and are in the hands of Cornell University Press, 
which hopes to issue the book this year. 

Meanwhile Trustee van Wagenen’s Golden Age of Homespun 
continues tc be both a literary and financial success. Favorable 
reviews still appear in publications and approving letters and 
comments still pour in. 

This year also saw the appearance, as pamphlets in revised 
and attractive covers designed in this office, of a number of 
articles originally mF eg | in New York History. The Burr- 
Hamilton Letters and the Cardiff Giant are two such. Livelier 
formats seem to have greatly improved sales. A new and more 
effective publications folder was devised and printed. 

In 1954 it seemed that permission to reprint in part or in 
whole articles appearing originally in New York History was 
sought more than ever by New York State newspapers and by a 
number of national-circulation magazines. 

As Editor of the Antiques Department of New York History, 
Miss MacFarlane oversaw the revision of “Octagon Buildings of 
New York State,” which had first appeared under her editorship. 
Other reprints prepared by her department which have proved 
popular are Nina Fletcher Little’s “Itinerant Painting in Ameri- 
ca 1750-1850,” and Margaret Coffin’s “The Fabulous Butlers of 


Brandy Hill.” The reprint “The Care of Paintings” by Sheldon 
Keck was sold out almost as soon as issued and we therefore 
purchased a supply from the Brooklyn Museum in order to meet 
requests which are still coming to us. 


Education 


For Yorkers, too, this was a banner year. At this time last year 
Yorker membership stood at 4,455 chapter members in 125 
chapters, 443 individual members and 1,350 adult members of 
the Association who receive The Yorker. Today we are happy to 
report that number has increased to 4,696 chapter members in 
189 chapters, 444 individual subscribers and 1,467 Association 
members requesting the magazine, making a total sending roll 
for The Yorker of 6,607—an all-time high. This figure seems 
particularly heartening in view of the uphill fight we must still 
continue against overcrowded, understaffed schools, with new 
buildings everywhere being put up, consequent disruptions in 
school activities and a multiplicity of other demands for student 
and faculty attention. Yorker activity, frankly, has many a com- 
petitor for student attention. The rich response this year seems 
to indicate how valuable it is considered by school people on 
both sides of the teacher’s desk. 
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Trustees have received the June number of The Yorker, con- 
taining detailed mimeographed reports from chapters. Addi- 
tional copies of these mimeographed reports are still available 
from Fenimore House and in addition the reports have been 
summarized in the July issue of New York History. The variety 
and richness of the programs described therein preclude singling 
out individual chapters for commendation but perhaps special 
mention should be made of the very successful regional jambor- 
ees held last spring by the Adirondack District at Gouverneur; 
Buffalo District at Lewiston; Capital City District at Rensselaer; 
Catskill District at Middleburgh; Genesee District at Geneseo; 
Hudson River District at Chatham; Long Island District at 
Patchogue; Mohawk District at Rome; and Sullivan-Clinton 
District at Cortland. At each of these meetings candidates were 
chosen for nomination at statewide convention, zone officers were 
elected, reports were made, business discussed, tours taken, en- 
tertainment enjoyed. 

Statewide convention took place on Long Island, May 7-8, with 
a most satisfying attendance of 1,200; informal tours of New 
York City on Friday afternoon, May 7; our successful all Yorker 
dance that night in the ballroom of the Henry Hudson Hotel in 
New York City; and a notable business and entertainment ses 
sion the morning of May 8 at Hofstra College, Hempstead. 
There, among others, Association Trustee Ward Melville 
greeted us in the name of the Long Island region. Again officers 
were elected, business transacted and statewide awards made. 
Never, it seemed, had competition for these awards been so keen, 
nor accomplishment so high. 

Perhaps a further word might be said on Yorker summaries 
for last year. Therein Yorkers listed two full-length volumes of 
local history completed, five in process; three historical news- 
papers regularly published; 31 school assembly programs pre- 
sented; 29 programs before local groups, over local radio and 
TV stations; 6 groups collecting for school or community mu- 
seums; 37 speakers presented; 139 trips taken; 82 parties and 
entertainment features. Special note might be made that a very 
high percentage of our 139 chapters have visited the Coopers- 
town museums. The August number of Seventeen, teen-age maga- 
zine which is read by over 2 1 /2 million youngsters, carried a fine 
write-up on Yorkers. It is noteworthy, too, that during the year 
letters of inquiry on starting similar junior programs have come 
to our offices from a number of other states and advisory corre- 
spondence has been established. Letters of congratulation have 
come in not only from trustees, but also from other educators 
and historians, both throughout New York and outside the state. 
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Plans are even now under way for 1955 statewide Yorker con- 
vention at Syracuse, May 13-14, and regional conventions are 
already in prospect for the Adirondack District at Canton, Buf- 
falo District at East Aurora, Capital City District at Berlin, Sul- 
livan-Clinton District at Ithaca, Lake Ontario District at North 
Rose, and the Catskill District at Sidney. 


The Yorker magazine appeared as always in February, April, 
June, October and December and carried sixteen articles as well 
as the regular Editor’s Page, Yorker Doings and So They Tell 
Me. Again, monthly chapter letters were sent throughout the 
year and pen pal lists established correspondence with their fel- 
low Yorkers in other parts of the state for oo 2,500 
junior members. The loan exhibits which the junior program 
o circulated for several years were revised and refurbished dur- 
ing the summer months, as is customary, by Mrs. Misencik, and 
have proved as popular as ever. The set of Kodachrome slides, 
giving an over-all view of The Farmers’ Museum and Fenimore 
House, helped in the preparation of school groups coming on 
visits to the museums and have also been sent to a number of 
historical and service clubs. The teacher's guide, “When Your 
Class Visits,” which appeared originally in 1953 and which is 
sent to school groups projecting a trip to our museums, was 
slightly revised this year and reissued. Teachers continue to 
appreciate advice on the ticklish problems of preparation 
of students before a museum visit, museum manners and know- 
how, museum costs, clothing and so forth. 

Besides our own junior historians program, the Association 
has participated in three notable educational projects. First was 
our membership in the Mohawk-Hudson Council for Educa- 
tional Television which presents programs over Station WRGB 
in Schenectady. For this year and last year Director Jones has 
been coordinator for the museum membership of this Council 
and as such, was responsible each year for a thirteen-week series 
of half-hour programs and has called on me tg assist him in their 
arrangement. Last year the Association put on two programs in 
this series. 

Then, the resources of The Farmers’ Museurn were used this 
spring in the preparation of a series of nine full-color film strips 
on “Pioneer Life in America” by Eye Gate House, leading 
producers of audio-visual materials. In the production of these 
strips this department worked with Miss MacFarlane’s in secur- 
ing actors for live-action shots, preparing costumes appropriate 
to the period, editing the script, supervising the shooting and 
viewing the completed strips. 

A particularly exciting undertaking in our educational pro- 
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gram in 1954 was the initiation of an extension course on New 
York State folk life given by the Oneonta State Teachers College 
but meeting weekly with us. Fifty students took the first term of 
this course for three hours graduate or undergraduate credit. 
They took ten two-hour lecture sessions on Thursday nights, six 
four-hour Saturday morning workshop sessions at The Farmers’ 
Museum or on field trips. Dr. Jones and I worked with Dean 
James Frost of State Teachers College in planning this course 
and Dr. Jones, Miss MacFarlane, Mr. Dunn, Mr. Campbell, Miss 
Parslow and I assisted in the teaching. 


THE LIBRARIES 
by James Taylor Dunn, Librarian 


This report covers the combined activities of the Association's 
two Cooperstown libraries; those of Fenimore House and The 
Farmers’ Museum. During 1954 a total of 522 books and 
pamphlets were accessioned and catalogued. The following 
chart shows the number of bound volumes and pamphlets added 
to the shelves of the combined libraries since their reorganization 
in 1948. 

1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Fenimore House . 208 125 188 171 190 274 213 
Farmers’ Museum 710 249 606 785 593 478 309 
Total 918 374 752 522 
Total added 1948-1954 5,099 

During 1954 approximately three hundred research workers 
utilized the facilities of the library, and a total of 162 reference 
questions were answered by mail. All of these required extensive 
research work which was done, for the most part, by Mrs. Helen 
Ekerold, Research Assistant. No record has been kept of the 
numberless quickly answered reference questions nor of the 
extensive use of the library by members of the Association’s sta. 
The past seven years have seen a steady, though hardly spectacu- 
lar growth in the use made of our growing reference collection. 

Since 1948 the Librarian has edited one book, has written 
twenty-six articles and compiled a total of seven checklists for 
fourteen different historical publications. Ten of these have been 
issued as'separate pamphlets, and the bibliographical reprints 
have been widely distributed to other historical and public 
libraries throughout the country. As a result, our book and 
manuscript collections are slowly achieving national recognition. 

During the past year the library was enriched by numerous 
gifts and purchases. The following collections, however, deserve 
special mention: 
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(1) The Harry St. Clair Zogbaum Library, willed to the 
Association by the late Mr. Zogbaum of Cooperstown, is especial- 
ly strong in modern books on American architecture and its 
European antecedents. This collection of some 200 volumes also 
greatly improves the library's biography and Civil War shelves. 

(2) The Third Great Western Turnpike Papers. Charter 
obtained in 1803 and turnpike completed in 1811, these excellent 
papers contain several thousand documents as well as letters, toll 
gate receipts, and other miscellaneous manuscripts concerning 
this important wagon road from Cherry Valley to Manlius. 
Cazenovia men were foremost in the work and the collection 
was obtained from Miss Helen Kennard of that village, a de- 
scendant of one of the founders. As yet the material has not been 
sorted. 

(3) The manuscript biography of Alvan Stewart (1790-1849) , 
noted upstate New York lawyer and abolitionist, written by his 
partner and son-in-law, Luther R. Marsh, in the 1860's. This 
material hitherto unknown and never published was presented 
to the Association by John D. we er of Lynchburg, Virginia. 

(4) Additions to the Collins-Merriam-Lyon Papers (described 
in New York History, April 1954) were made by Mrs. Sarah M. 
Trube of Lyons Falls and Miss Betty Hone of Los Angeles, 
California. 

(5) Additions to the extensive Frey Family Papers were made 
by Dr. Charles K. Winne, Jr., of Albany. 

(6) Through the kind efforts of William Festus Morgan and 
Douglas T. Johnston, both of Cooperstown, transcriptions of the 
Cooperstown and Cleveland, Ohio diaries cf Levit Crosby Turner 
(1806-1876) have been presented to the Association. 

Since 1948 many excellent manuscripts have been placed in 
the Association’s library through gift, loan and purchase. Of 
special value to research workers, however, the following more 
extensive collections should be mentioned: 

Barber Family Papers, Cambridge, Washington County (1762- 
1896) . 2 boxes. 

William W. Campbell Papers, Cherry Valley, Otsego County, 
(1719-1891) . 2 boxes. 

Lewis S. Chase Papers, New York City and Richfield Springs, 
Otsego County (1857-1887). 3 boxes. 

Clarke Papers, Hyde Hall, Otsego County, family papers of the 
descendants of Colonial Governor George Clarke. 3 chests 
unsorted. 

Collins-Merriam-Lyon Papers, Lewis County (1786-1922). 7 
boxes. 

Frey Family Papers, Palatine Bridge, Montgomery County, 
(1716-1914). 8 boxes. 
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a M. Mumford Papers, New York City, (1793-1842). 9 

xes. 

Oatwell Family Papers, New York City, (1815-1899). 2 boxes. 

Putman Family Papers, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga County, 
(1793-1869) . 2 boxes. 

Stewart Family Papers, Pennsylvania and New York State, (1752- 
1862). 17 boxes. 

Third Great Western Turnpike Papers. Unsorted. 

Waite Family Papers, White Creek, Washington County, (1794- 
1883) . 2 boxes. 

Wyman Collection, Montgomery County. Being processed. 2 
boxes. 


TICONDEROGA 
by Jane M. Lape, Curator 


Perhaps I should start this report by stating that the physical 
properties of the Association are in good repair. The build- 
ing itself, inside and out, is in good shape with the exception 
of some roof repair work that has been estimated and in- 
cluded in the recommendations for the coming year’s budget. 
The major change made during 1954 was the installation of two 


inside oil tanks with a capacity of 500 gallons, to replace the 
outside tank that was installed when the oil burner was first put 
into the building. This change has saved us half its cost already, 
if a comparison of the gallonage used to date is indicative. For 
the period September 1953—January 21, 1954, we used 5395 gal- 
lons. For the same period this past fall we have used 4654 gal- 
lons, a saving of 741 gallons which at the current price amounts 
to $114.11. The other important improvement is the filling and 
grading of the curb along the Wicker Street frontage of the 
property. 

The attendance figures for the year show 1120 paid admis- 
sions and 1363 free admissions. These figures do not include 
school or club groups. Regional schools that paid group visits 
to the museum include Hague, N. Y., Long Lake, Ticonderoga, 
- Hogansburg, Fair Haven, Vt., Oneonta, Port Henry, and Argyle. 
. As a direct result of a talk to the Kiwanis group, a Ticonder- 

ago Historical Society was organized for the purpose of writing 

a history of the town. Monthly meetings are hel at Headquar- 
ters House and all material collected is deposited here with the 
Association acting as trustee for its care. 

Accessions: A total of 57 bound volumes, 34 newspaper and 7 
manuscript items have been added to the library. ‘The most 
interesting item among these accessions is the manuscript journal 
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of the Ticonderoga Campaign, 1758, kept by Lieut. Oliver Hunt 
of Gorham, Maine. This volume was presented to the Associa- 
tion by Edward R. Twomey of South Portland, Maine. 

Exhibits: The Indian exhibits have been augmented by an 
extremely interesting quill box presented by Mr. Carlos Smith 
of Sag Harbor and an early dugout canoe, taken from the bot 
tom of Rock Pond and offered to this Association by Mr. Aman- 
dus Watts, Long Lake, N. Y. 

Use of Library: The library, as usual, has had extensive use. 
I am afraid our library book was not too well kept this past year 
but even so it shows 73 different persons who came here from 
such diverse places as DeKalb, Illinois, Whiethall, N. Y., Utica, 
N. Y., Fort Ann, N. Y., Rutland, Vt., Wilmette, Ill, LaJolla, 
Calif, Bethayres, Pa., New York, N. Y., Hague, N. Y., St. Albans, 
Vt., Rome, N. Y., Williamstown, Mass., Amsterdam, N. Y., Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Port Ewen, N. Y. 

In addition we have had students doing graduate work from 
the University of Vermont, Williams College, St. Lawrence, Syra- 
cuse University and Plattsburg, N. Y. 

General: We have prepared copy for the Ticonderoga Sentinel 
to reprint the “Home Sketches of Essex County” by Flavius 
ams 9 Cook. This local history was published in 1858 and to my 

nowledge there are but three copies existing today. 

The preparation of the script as well as the usual administra- 
tive work for the Ticonderoga Indian Festival was done in this 
office but your Curator did not direct this past season’s presen- 
tation due to an extended visit at the Moses Ludington Hos- 
vital. 

; May I take this opportunity to thank the Trustees and the 
Director for their kindness and patience during my illness and 
their generosity in continuing my salary for the same period? 

I would also like to mention the fact that Mrs. Bess Lewis and 
Mr. Walter Witherbee did a tremendous amount of work to con- 
tinue “business as usual” during the summer months and I am 
most grateful to them for their efforts. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
by Robert W. Crooks Assistant to the Director 


This year’s public relations efforts continued to cover a wide 
variety of projects. Two which I think deserve rather detailed 
coverage in this report were the Cooperstown Host School, 
sponsored by the Cooperstown Chamber of Commerce, and the 
second, Country Holiday. 

At the suggestion of Mr. H. J. Merrick, Jr., | recommended to 
the Chamber of Commerce that it sponsor a Host School with a 
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development of the realization of the million dollar tourist in- 
dustry which has now become an integral part of the economic 
picture of Cooperstown. As a Director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and having suggested the Host School, I was placed in 
charge of the project. 

The school was held on the first three Monday evenings in 
April for an hour and a half each evening and the meetings were 
open, free of charge, to anyone in the community. We were 
anxious to have attend as many of those in the community who 
in - way serve the traveling public, so it was with considerable 
gratification that we watched attendance average 150 each of the 
three evenings. Certificates were designed and given to those 
people who attended all three of the sessions and 85 such cer- 
tificates were presented. Panel discussions on such aspects of local 
history as interest the traveling public and discussions on points 
of interest exclusive of local history proved very popular. Robert 
Robischon, Director of Publicity for the State of New York, New 
York State Department of Commerce, addressed the meeting on 
“Publicizing a Community.” Representing the New York Auto- 
mobile Club, Herbert J. Newland, Assistant Manager, Travel De- 
partment, spoke on “The Tourist in your Community,” and 
Byron B. Loomis, Public Relations Manager, New York Sales 
Division, Esso Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, developed 
the theme of “Community Public Relations.” 

In 1953 we held our first Country Holiday for various members 
of press, radio and magazine staffs. The success of this venture 
was so evident that in 1954 sag oe 29 and 30 the Cooperstown 
Museums in cooperation with the Otesaga Hotel and the Cooper 


Inn held a second Country Holiday with an attendance of 200 
newspaper, magazine, radio, television, free lance writers and 
others concerned with the travel industry. Country Holiday had 
come about in discussions with Mr. H. J. Merrick, Jr., Manager 
of the Otesaga Hotel and Cooper Inn, whose unceasing coopera- 
tion and efforts on behalf of the museums should be here noted. 

The three Cooperstown Museums Lage yen open house for 


those attending Country Holiday and all were guests of the 
Otesaga for various meals as well as their lodging. Country Holi- 
day was designed not in the format of a general press party but 
to leave in the minds of those attending the idea of a sincere 
thank-you for the courtesies which have been extended pro- 
motion-wise to the Cooperstown project. 

Paced leisurely, the Program included the above mentioned 
opportunities to visit the Cooperstown Museums plus swimming, 
golf, a chicken barbecue at the Lippitt Homestead, drawing for 
a live pig, a turkey shoot, rides in horse-drawn vehicles from The 
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Farmers’ Museum collection and a chance to relax and catch the 
mood of the Cooperstown setting. 

Direct results from this year’s Country Holiday have been 
gratifying: a cover picture on “Travel U. S. A.,” monthly publi- 
cation of National Association of Travel Organizations; several 
radio programs and television shows; food columns in New York 
City papers; and a color feature in “Time” Magazine on the 
Mastin paintings are some of the accomplishments on which we 
can put our finger at the moment. The Art Editor of one of the 
leading national magazines, while attending Country Holiday, 
told us that his magazine in about two years will do a New York 
State issue and when this comes about, courtesy would be ex- 
tended the Cooperstown project. 

It is planned to hold a Third Country Holiday this spring and 
a tentative date of June 20 and 21 has been set. 


General Program: 


This continues in its planned pattern including the issuing 
of press releases and the distribution of 125,000 give-away folders 
covering the three museums. 

Our annual open house for friends and neighbors was held the 
last week-end in April as is customary. This year my feeling that 
we should consider the merchants in Cooperstown who hereto- 
fore had been unable to attend the usual Saturday open house 
was supported by Dr. Jones and Mr. Sidney C. Keener, Director 
of the National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum. Tickets 
were made available to anyone in the community who wished to 
come on Sunday of the same week-end and my original reasoning 
was validated by the local attendance of approximately 800 at 
The Farmers’ Museum and 300 at Fenimore House on the Sun- 
day of that week-end. 

Cooperation with various groups for special meetings at the 
museums was continued. The Otsego County Home Bureau held 
their Achievement Day at The Farmers’ Museum in May and 
and in March details were worked out with County Agricultural 
Agents in the area to hold a pancake supper at Fenimore House 
for the Central New York Maple Producers Association. Sex 
reared its pretty head in the public relations — for the 
Historical Association when the Assistant to the Director was 


asked to be a judge in the selection of the Queen for the Maple 
Producers group. 


Farmers’ Museum Junior Livestock Show 


One of the most satisfying responsibilities turned over to this 
office by the Director is that in connection with the general plan- 
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ning and The Farmers’ Museum's participation in the annual 
Farmers’ Museum Junior Show. The thorough understanding of 
Mr. Stephen C. Clark, Jr., who was directly responsible for this 
show is evident in the quality and character of this program. On 
August 3rd and 4th when we held our Seventh Annual Show we 
had a total of 417 head of stock on the grounds which was an 
increase of 15 percent over last year and made it the largest show 
we have held to date. This percentage increase was evidenced in 
every department of the dow. Approximately $3,000 in cash 
prizes were awarded to the contestants. Don Tuttle, popular farm 
commentator and editor of “Farm Paper of the Air,” a program 
over Station WGY, Schenectady, again covered the Junior Show 
as a live program from the grounds of The Farmers’ Museum. 
The date for this year’s show has been established as August 
5th and 6th. I have worked out details with Station WGY to do 
their weekly evening program “Farm Forum of the Air’ on Fri- 
day night, August 5th, as a live program from the grounds of 
The Farmers’ Museum. The program will be devoted to a salute 
to youth and agriculture with an outstanding speaker as the 
main participant on the a It is expected that following 
this program which is off the air at 9:00 p. m. there will be 


square dancing on the green for the boys and girls attending 


the show. 
Displays 


A special display of Farmers’ Museum—Schumacher fabrics 
was placed in the windows of the Schumacher offices in New York 
and received considerable notice and comments of interest. 

Arrangements were worked out during 1954 for the use of 
seven street windows in the Rockefeller Plaza office of the East 
River Savings Bank, Radio City, New York. These will be 
installed at that office for the month of March. The display will 
include the three Cooperstown museums. 

A lighted panel display used in various places in New York 
City will be shown this year in a bank in Rochester for several 
weeks in April. 

As a project towards winter promotion, WGY of Schenectady 
brought its “Farm Forum of the Air” to Bump Tavern for the 
night of November 12. This broadcast which reaches a listenin 
audience of approximately 500,000 brought together in the Bal 
Room 150 friends and neighbors. Participating in the program 
was your Director and the Otsego County heplculounel Agent, 
W. Dale Brown, whose group celebrated its 40th anniversary that 
week. Cider and cheese, along with doughnuts made at the Lip- 
pitt Homestead, were served to the group afterwards and every- 
one was pleased with the occasion. 
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Our relations with WGY and WRGB-TV were further 
strengthened this year when I was invited to become a WGY 
Farm Cooperator. This is an advisory group which meets and 
counsels with the farm broadcasters of both of those stations. 

In September the New York Society of Newspaper Editors were 
our guests at the first opening of the exhibit of Mastin paintings. 
In this instance, as in others, a limited edition keepsake was 

rinted for the members of the group of editors and these pieces 
in themselves have proven to be builders of good will. 

Cooperating with News Magazine of the Screen, produced by 
Warner Pathe News, I spent considerable time working out nine 
minutes of coverage for The Farmers’ Museum in the December 
issue of News Magazine of the Screen. At the same time, we did 
coverage on James Fenimore Cooper and material was collected 
which we believe will be produced covering the National Base- 
ball Hall of Fame and Museum. 

News Magazine of the Screen is distributed in 22 states and is 
seen monthly by three million school children. 


Attendance 


School group visits which are scheduled through the public 
relations department compare favorably 1954 to 1953 as follows: 
284 groups visited us during 1954 as compared with 283 in 1953. 


Total individuals in these groups were 11,836 in 1954 as com- 
pared with 11,775 in 1953. 

The total attendance at our two museums in 1954 was 139,682 
as compared with 133,797, in 1953. 


1954 1953 
Fenimore House 41,143 40,366 
Farmers’ Museum 98,539 93,431 


Total Attendance 133,797 


THE YEAR AHEAD 
THe Director 


In general I foresee little change in ee in the coming year. 
Blessed with a generous but sensible budget, we shall continue 
wherever possible to improve the quality of our services and in 
two instances expand the services themselves, both of which I 
wish to describe at this time. 


Eighth Seminars on American Culture 


The number of Seminar students has been growing each year 
and we have reached a point, after which, unless we readjust our 
plans, only diminishing returns will result. We do not have space 
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nor accommodations in the museum buildings for more than 300 
students; furthermore, the sense of intimacy, the spirit of cama- 
raderie, which have been our great assets, would soon be lost if 
our numbers increased much more. We have made our plans for 
1955 with this problem in mind. 

For the last two years we have offered a course called “The 
American Frugal Housewife.” This was limited to twenty stu- 
dents, ten in each of two sections. This course with its emphasis 
on participation in the household tasks of pioneer America, in 
the pioneer setting of the Lippitt Homestead, has been a great 
success. Last year we turned down 75 applicants, some of whom 
crowded into other courses, some of whom postponed their pres- 
ence for another year. 

In 1955 we shall have two weeks of Seminars, the first of which 
will be-devoted solely to “The American Frugal Housewife and 
The World She Lived In’—an expansion of the work done in 
other years and meeting what we conceive to be a widespread 
and enthusiastic interest in this subject. 

We can take care of 102 students, divided into groups of 17. 
Every morning for the week of June 26 to July 2 each group will 
have a different experience; they will participate on different 
days in 1) the preparation of linen and woolen thread and the 
weaving of textiles; 2) they will study creamery implements and 


churn and mold butter; 3) they will dye cloth and make soap; 
4) they will make bayberry candles; 5) cook in the beehive oven 
and prepare food in the fireplace of the Lippitt Homestead; 6) 
spend one morning in the barns, fields an nig amenein learn- 


ing about oxen, early crops, fences, and other barnyard facts. 

In the afternoon the entire group will gather for lectures re- 
lated to the practical experience of the morning sessions. Even- 
ings will offer a variety of talks, movies, round tables in peri- 
pheral fields of interest. 

We are inviting only three faculty members outside our own 
staff: Mr. and Mrs. Bertram K. Little and Mrs. Helen Duprey 
Bullock, author of the Williamsburg Art of Cookery and now 
Editor for the National Trust. As in the past, Miss MacFarlane 
and Miss Parslow will take the basic responsibility for the course, 
with the very active assistance of Mr. Campbell and his staff. 

This week’s work will be treated as an entity bearing no rela- 
tion to the week which follows, though students wishing to come 
for two weeks will be more than elenint 

The second week of Seminars, July 3 to 9, will, in general, fol- 
low the procedures of other years. We shall offer seven courses, 
from which students will choose two. 

Seminars have come to be one of our best known activities and 
one of our most valued. Inquiries are already coming in from all 
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over the country and I look forward to an eighth Seminar which 
will improve on all its predecessors. 


Historic House Keeping: A Short Course 


For the past several years, Mr. Frederick L. Rath, Director of 
the National Trust for Historical Preservation, and I have been 
discussing the need for an annual week of study especially de- 
signed for the professional and volunteer workers who are 
responsible for the keeping and interpreting of historic houses 
all over America. Many of these devoted men and women are 
able but untrained, willing and enthusiastic but uninformed. 
They need know-how and we believe they are eager for it. 

To this end, the National Trust and the New York State 
Historical Association will jointly offer in Cooperstown for the 
week of September 18 to 24 Historic House Keeping: A Short 
Course. This week of study will be practical and specific, the 
subjects chosen for discussion being those which the extensive 
experience of the National Trust has proven to be of concern 
to and needed by the people we hope to serve. We are gathering 
a first-rate faculty of professional museum and restoration experts 
who will be expected to deal not in theories but in common 
sense procedures. 

Participants in the Short Course will take two one-hour courses 
in the morning and choose one of two offered in the afternoon. 
Two hours at the end of the day will be devoted to faculty- 
participant conferences on the latters’ special local problems. 

Our aim is to be specific, to be practical, and at the same time 
to send these keepers of this facet of our heritage back to their 
home towns and individual challenges with a renewed confidence 
in the worth of the work they have in hand, for those who guard 
and interpret the monuments of our history have in their hands 
a trust from the past. To strengthen those hands and guide them 
to greater usefulness is a very real privilege. 

Aside from these two enterprises, I foresee no unusual de- 
partures from our normal program. In closing this report I call 
your attention to the activities of the department heads and 
their colleagues on the following pages. Let me also mention 
with pride the loyalty, the devotion of all of my colleagues, 
from those in the humblest positions on up through the ranks. 
Each year I am re-impressed with the satisfactions that come 
from working with men and women of the calibre we have on 
our staff. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS—1954 


February 6— New York Folklore Society Meeting, New 
York City 

February 11- Central New York Maple Producers Asso- 
ciation—dinner meeting at Fenimore House 

February 13- Trustees Meeting, New York City 

February 22- Meeting Otsego Chapter N.S.D.A.R. at Feni- 
more House 

March 27— Long Island District of Yorkers Zone Meet- 
ing at Patchogue 

April 3— Hudson River District of Yorkers Jamboree 
at Chatham 

April 5-12-19— Cooperstown Host School 

April 15— WRGB-TV program of Folk Art Collection 

April 24— Capital City District of Yorkers Jamboree at 
Rensselaer 

April 24— Adirondacks District of Yorkers Jamboree 
at Gouverneur 

April 25— Opening of Main Building—Farmers’ Mu- 
seum—Open House 

April 30— Meeting of Upstate New York Academic 
Historians and Political Scientists—Coop- 
town 
Catskill District of Yorkers Jamboree at 
Middleburgh 
Mohawk District of Yorkers Jamboree at 
Rome 
Sullivan-Clinton District of Yorkers Jam- 
boree at Cortland 
Buffalo District of Yorkers Jamboree at 
Lewiston 
Junior Historians Convention—New York 
City and Long Island 
Home Bureau Achievement Day—Farmers’ 
Museum 
Bought Mastin paintings 
Cornell University Seminar on _ Social 
Changes (Future Point 4 Administrators) 
Fenimore House and Farmers’ Museum 
Syracuse University — American Studies 
Group, Fenimore House and Farmers’ Mu- 
seum 
Genesee District of Yorkers Jamboree at 
Dansville 
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une 29-30—- Country Holiday 

uly 6-13— Seminars on American Culture—297 attend 

August 3-4— Farmers’ Museum Junior Show 

August 29-30-31 New York State Society of Newspaper Ecii- 
tors; in Cooperstown Opening of Mastin 
paintings 

September 2-4— ovine Meeting—Stony Brook, Long Is- 
la 

September 25— First meeting of Oneonta State Teachers 
College Extension Course—History of New 
York Folk 

October 1-3— Meeting of Early American Industries Asso- 
ciation—Fenimore House and Farmers’ Mu- 
seum 

November 1— Closed Main Building at Farmers’ Museum 
for winter. Village Crossroads remained 
open 

November 12— WGY Farm Forum broadcast from Bump 
Tavern 


STAFF ACTIVITIES 


The interpretation of the work of the Association is carried 
forward from the platform, in articles and in professional meet- 


ings. In various capacities, staff members also make their contri- 
butions as citizens of the community. 


SPEECHES 


The teaching of the Oneonta State College for Teachers 
course, “History of the New York Folk,” was under the leader- 
ship of Dean James Frost of Oneonta, but the following members 
of our staff taught during the first semester: George Campbell, 
Mary E. Cunningham, James T. Dunn, Louis C. Jones, Janet R. 
MacFarlane, Virginia Parslow. 


GEORGE CAMPBELL 
Cooperstown Central School—March 4 
Rotary Club, Cherry Valley—April 15 
ROBERT W. CROOKS 


Cobleskill Exchange Club, Cobleskill, N. Y.—March 23 

Middleburg Rotary Club, Middleburg, N. Y.—April 8 

Greetings to the National Selected Morticians—meeting at 
Cooper Inn—May 3 

Greetings to Y.M.C.A. state officials—meeting at Otesaga 
Hotel—September 22 
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Prudence Penny Show—WRGB-TV-—featuring the Lippitt 
Homestead kitchen at The Farmers’ Museum—March 25 

Farm Spotlight-WRGB-TV—show devoted to publicizing 
Farmers’ Museum Junior Livestock Show—July 26 

Farm Paper of the Air—Master of Ceremonies—live program 
from grounds of Farmers’ Museum—entire program de- 
voted to our Junior Livestock Show—August 4 


MARY E. CUNNINGHAM 


Richfield Springs D.A.R.—March 5 

Long Island Yorker Regional Convention, Patchogue— 
March 27 

Hudson Valley Yorker Regional Convention, Chatham— 
April 3 

Keon School Vesper Services, Cooperstown—April 11 

Norwich Yorker Clubs—April 12 

Sharon Springs Rotary Club—April 29 

Mohawk District of Yorkers Convention, Rome—May | 

Yorker annual statewide convention—May 8 

Senate House, Kingston—June 6 

Chairman, Seminar on Teaching Local History, Seminars on 
American Culture—July 6-13 


JAMES TAYLOR DUNN 


Nurses’ Training Class, Bassett Hospital, Cooperstown— 
April 14 

Hudson-Mohawk Library Association, Schoharie—May 15 

Herkimer County, Historical Society, Herkimer—June 15 

Presentation of Newspaper Awards at Annual Meeting of 
Association, Stony Brook—September 3 

Madison County Historical Society, Oneida—September 10 

Upper Susquehanna Historical Society, Oneonta—Septem- 
ber 21 


LOUIS C. JONES 


Cooperstown Lions Club—January 20 

Cooperstown Chamber of Commerce—February 8 

Otsego Chapter—Daughters of the American Revolution— 
February 22 

Schenectady County Historical Society—March 2 

Cooperstown Host School—April 5 

A. A. U. W., Troy—April 7 

WRGB-TV Program on Folk Art—April 15 

N.Y.S.H.A. Junior Convention, Long Island—May 8 
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Consultant: Province of Ontario Historical Museums Work- 
shop St. Catherines, Ontario—May 14-16 

Rochester Memorial Art Gallery—May 17 

Cornell University Seminar on Social Changes—May 21 

Seminars on American Culture—Opening Session—July 6 

Visiting professor—Folklore Workshop, Department of Eng- 
lish, Indiana University, Bloomington—August 1-14 

Oneonta Service Clubs—August 31 

Tri-County English Teachers—Oneonta—September 20 

Two broadcasts for WNYC on American Folk Art, with 
Agnes Halsey Jones—September 23-24 

Early American Industries Association, Cooperstown—Oc- 
tober | 

Northeast Museum Conference, Round Table on TV, Al- 
bany—October 7 

Rochester Memorial Art Gallery—October 18 

Ulster County Historical Society, Kingston—OctoLer 22 

WGY Farm Soren at Bump Tavern—November 12 

American Studies Association of New York State, Clinton— 
December 4 


JANE M. LAPE 


Kiwanis Club, Ticonderoga 
Essex County Historical Society 
Hague P.T.A. 

Crown Point D.A.R. 


JANET R. MACFARLANE 


Albany Institute of History and Art—January 31 

Skidmore Club, Schenectady—April 

Presbyterian Woman's Club, Cooperstown—May 3 

Association of Mail Carriers, at Fenimore House—June 12 

Woman’s Club, Cherry Valley—July 28 

Early American Industries Association Meeting at Coopers- 
town—October 2 


Schenectady Historical Society—October 5 
VIRGINIA D. PARSLOW 


Early American Industries Association meeting, Coopers- 
town—October 2 

Service Guild, Cooperstown Presbyterian Church—October 4 

Literary Group, Cooperstown Woman’s Club—November 10 

Westville Grange—November 20 

W.S.C.S., Milford Methodist Church—November 30 

Milford Rotary Club—December 7 
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Seminars on American Culture, Cooperstown, faculty: 
“American Frugal Housewife” course—July 6-13 


FLORENCE P. WARD 


Lions Club, Cooperstown—January 
Baptist Church Woman’s Club, Cooperstown—March 
Cooperstown Host School—April 


PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS AND SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
ROBERT W. CROOKS 


New York State Department of Commerce—referral system 
meetin 
New York State Agricultural Society—annual dinner meet- 
ing—Albany 
Tri County Motor Club—annual meeting—Cooper Inn 
Colonial Williamsburg, Outdoor Museum Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 
Lederle Chemical Corporation—dedication and opening of 
its restored apothecary shop, Pearl River, New Jersey 
New York Press Association—annual meeting—Syracuse 
Corning Glass Center—museum conference—Corning N. Y.— 
Chairman Session “Public Relations and the Museum” 
Old Sturbridge Village—Junior Livestock Show—Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts 
New York Folklore Society, Treasurer 
Otsego County Tuberculosis and Public Health Associa- 
tion—Director 
County Fund Raising Committee—Chairman 
Cooperstown Chamber of Commerce—Director 
Cooperstown Fire Department, Company No. 2—Member. 
Certificate from New York State Department of Safety for 
basic intermediate and advanced fire school 
First Presbyterian Church, Cooperstown—Trustee and Presi- 
dent of Board of Trustees 
Otsego County Council of Churches—member—Otsego Ves- 
pers Committee 
aa 0 Se Council of Churches—member—Chairman 
orship Committee 
Two functions outside the office round in which the Assistant 
to the Director has participated and which are of special pleasure 
to him are the responsibility for publicity for the Otsego Vespers 
and Chairman of the Worship Commninnes for the Cooperstown 
Council of Churches. 
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MARY E, CUNNINGHAM 


Meeting of the Open Air Museums personnel, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 

150th Convocation of the Regents of the State of New York, 
Albany 

Semi-annual meetings of the Association of American studies 
of New York State, held at Union College, Schenectady, 
and Colgate University, Hamilton 

Cradle of the Union Celebration, Albany 

Opening of Johnson Hall, Johnstown 

Northeastern Museums Conference, Albany 

Opening of the Rensselaer County Junior Museum, at Troy 

Special meeting of the Trustees of the Hamilton Historical 
Society 

American Historical Association Convention, New York 
Ci 

Seaabiais on American Culture—Chairman Session on 
Teaching Local History 


JAMES TAYLOR DUNN 


New York Library Association—Membership Committee 
Seminars on American Culture—Consultant-at-large 


LOUIS C. JONES 


Meeting of Open Air Museums Personnel—Williamsburg, 
Virginia—Jan. 12-14 

Annual Meeting—American Association of Museums Sta. 
Barbara, Calif..—-May 24-28 

Annual Meeting—American Association for State and Local 
History, Madison, Wisconsin—September 8-11 

Corning Conference on Museums—October 15-16 

Winterthur Conference on Life Magazine Series—December 
78 

Board of Governors and Chairman, Museum Section, Mo- 
hawk-Hudson Council on Educational Television 

Cooperstown School Board 

Council: American Association for State and Local History 

Editorial Board: American Heritage 

Council: American Association of Museums (re:elected) 
Chairman: Committee on Trustee—Personnel Relations 
Chairman: Nominating Committee 

President: Emerson Literary Society Alumni, Hamilton 
College 

Historical meetings at Greenwich, Elizabethtown, Fort Ed- 
ward 
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JANET R. MACFARLANE 


Meeting of Open-Air Historical Museums personnel, 
Colonial Williamsburg—January 

One week of special study and research on New York State 
furniture at the Henry Francis Du Pont Winterthur Mu- 
seum (initiating a new program by Winterthur for 
curators)—February 

Two watercolor demonstrations given at the Remedial Read- 
ing School, Cooperstown—July—August 

Northeast Conference, American Association of Museums, 
Albany—October 

Opening, Rensselaer County Junior Museum (Previously 
advised on plans for this museum) —November 

Assistance on museum methods and textiles collection, Ham- 
ilton Historical Society, Colgate University—December 

Seminars on American Culture—Consultant-at-large 


Early American Industries Association meeting in Cooperstown 


The Curator, who is Secretary and a board member of the 
Early American Industries Association, was chairman of arrange- 
ments for the Fall Meeting of that organization held in Coop- 


erstown October 1-3, 1954. Over 100 members of this group 
which is comprised of collectors, museum people, and those 
interested in the early industries of home and farm, attended the 
lectures, demonstrations and entertainment planned around 
exhibits of both museums. These included a lecture and demon- 
stration of wool processing, a chicken barbecue served at Bump 
Tavern, tours of the hn in horse-drawn vehicles, and par- 
ticipation in flailing oats, baking, weaving, printing and black- 
smithing. 

Adirondack Historical Association 


In February Dr. Albert Corey contacted Miss MacFarlane 
about assisting and advising the Adirondack Historical Associa- 
tion which proposed the establishment of a museum in the Blue 
Mountain Lake area. At the request of Mr. Harold Hochschild, 
president of that Association, Miss MacFarlane prepared on her 
own time a forty-seven page series of recommendations and plans 
for the installation of the building as designed by the architects. 


Affiliations 


Vice-president and Member of Board, Cooperstown Art As- 
sociation 


Member of Board, Cooperstown Children’s Center 
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Secretary and Member of Board, Early American Industries 
Association 
Member: American Association of Museums 
International Institute for the Conservation of 
Museum Objects 
Albany Institute of History and Art 
American Museum of Natural History 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 
Lake and Valley Garden Club of Cooperstown 
Herb Society of America 
Women’s National Republican Club 


Professional Meetings 
ARTICLES AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
MARY E. CUNNINGHAM 


Articles published in The Yorker 
“Editor's Page” and “Yorker ory in each of the five 
issues of the magazine published during 1954 
“Life Masks at Cooperstown,” “Shakers and Their Furni- 
ture” “Staffordshire Pottery,” in the January-February is- 
sue 
“Long Island: Sunrise Homeland” in the March-April issue 
“The Samuel Nelson Law Office” and “The First York- 
ers” in the September-October issue 
“Empire State Express,” “Thanks Unto God,” “The First 
Christmas Card,” “The Octagon House” and “So They 
Tell Me” in the November-December issue 
Book review and “Junior Historians” in New York History 
Fifty-two “York State Stories,” syndicated newspaper column 
Miss Cunningham has continued her connection with the firm, 


Our York State. Under that aegis she has edited a new film strip 
set of seven full-color strips on New York State Government 
which are now in production. She is currently working on the 
illustrations for a set of pamphlets on the regions of New York 
State being published by the School Library Service 


JAMES TAYLOR DUNN 


“Checklist of Current York State History Magazines.” Sec- 
ond revision. New York History, 35:111-119, January, 
1954. (Also published as separate pamphlet) 

“School Days, 1840-1860." The Yorker, 12:36-37, January- 
February 1954 

“The Cooperstown Libraries and York State History.” The 
Bookmark, 13:139-40, March 1954 
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“Books, Manuscripts and Hobbies.” New York History, 
55: 123-130, April 1954 

“New York’s History on Postage Stamps.” Stamps Maga- 
zine, 87:426-28, June 19, 1954 

“Articles of Interest to Yorkers.” Quarterly checklist, New 
York History, 35:107, 198, 332, January-July 1954 

“VanBuren Was Visitor Here 115 Years Ago.” [Based on 
diary of Levi Crosby Turner] Freeman’s Journal, Coop- 
erstown, Sept.29, 1954 

“New York and the Postage Stamp,” Part II. The Yorker, 
November—December 1954 

The True, Moral and Diverting Tale of the Cardiff Giant 
or The American Goliath. Second edition, 1954. (Revision 
of the 1948 pamphlet, Cardiff Giant Hoax) 


LOUIS C. JONES 


“Daily Life of the American Folk,” Art in America, May 
1954 


“The Ghost and I,” New York Folklore Quarterly, Summer 
1954 

Review, The Old Country Store, by Gerald Carson. Min- 
nesota History, Autumn 1954 


JANET R. MACFARLANE 


“Hand Processing Wool in America” (with Virginia Par- 


slow), The Chronicle: Early American Industries Associa- 
tion, October 1954 


Edited “Antiques Section,” New York History 
“If Your Oven Be Slack,” New York Folklore Quarterly, 
1954 


“New York Pastry,” New York Folklore Quarterly, Autumn, 
1954 


ARTICLES BY OUTSIDERS ON THE ASSOCIATION 


“The Farmers’ Museum,” by Diana, Syracuse Post-Standard 
Sunday, August 22, 1954—2 page spread and cover 

“History for Fun,” Seventeen, August 1954 

“Big Comics-Hawkers Art at Cooperstown,” Time for Sep- 
tember 6, 1954. Color reproductions of two Mastin paint- 
ings and half pase of text 

“All Cut from the Same Yardstick,” The New Yorker, Oc- 
tober 2, 1954. (Article on Cooperstown and Seminars) 
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“Putt’s Album,” by John Durant, Sports Illustrated, October 
11, 1954. Four pages, with text, illustrated from photo- 
graphs in the Telfer Collection. 

“Cooperstown: where Heroes Live Again,” by John Leon- 
ard, American Magazine, June 1954. Three pages of text 
illustrated with colored map. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Louis C. JOnEs, 
Director 
Cooperstown, New York, 
February 8, 1955 


— 
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MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
ON NEW YORK HISTORY (1870-1954) 
(Revised) 


So many additions and corrections to the original checklist 
have been received since its publication in 1952 that a revised 
edition should prove useful to those working in the field of New 
York’s history. 

Information concerning these manuscripts may be obtained 
from the libraries of the institutions where they were written. It 
should be noted that a number of the doctoral dissertations have 
been published in book form. 

The Compiler wishes especially to thank Prof. David M. Ellis 
of Hamilton College, Clinton, who originally suggested this 
checklist. Others who have aided are: Mrs. Edith M. Fox, 
Curator, Collection of Regional History, Ithaca; Henry M. 
Fuller and Dorothy W. Bridgwater, Yale University Library; 
Robert H. Haynes, Harvard College Library; Helen C. James 


and Alice T. Hastings, Albany State Teachers College Library; 
Joseph S. Komidar, Northwestern University; Strang Lawson, 
Colgate University; Nelson W. McCombs and John Eldridge 
Frost, New York University Library; Helen Northup, University 
of Wisconsin Library; Julius W. Pratt, University of Buffalo; 
John R. Russell and Margaret Butterfield, University of 
Rochester Library; Prof. Harold W. Thompson, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Winifred Ver Nooy, University of Chicago Library; and 
Lester G. Wells, Syracuse University Library. 


JAMES TAYLOR DUNN, Librarian 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY 
(1927-1951) 


BARRON, ROBERT E.: Foik-lore and Folk-ways of Saratoga County. (M.A., 
1940 

BENNETT, REGINALD R.: The Mountains Close In (A Study of a Catskill 
Mountain Village). (M.A., 1940) 

CLANCY, LORETTA A.: History of the Origin and Development of the 
Constitution of New York State. (M.A., — 

CLOUTIER, IONA MARIE: History of Broadalbin, 1700-1838. (M.A., 1951) 

COLBERT, MAURICE J.: Evaluation of the Personal Influence of Alexander 
Hamilton in Securing the Ratification of the Federal Constitution by 
New York State. (M.A., 1934) 
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cme aa History of Secondary Education in Oneida County. 
(M.A., I 


a May T.: History of Education in the City of Newburgh, N. Y. 

(M.A., 

CRUMB, FREDERICK W.: Tom Quick, Hero of the Delaware. (M.A., 1935) 

DeMOTT, EVA M.: The Development of Early Education in Schoharie 
County. (M.A., 1934) 

FAY, HELEN T.: Neglected New York. (M.A., 1927) 

"= CATHERINE R.: History of the City of Albany. (M.A., 

FLANAGAN, MARGARET T.: History and Folklore of Allegany County. 
(M.A., 19 

GALE, LYDIA HAMMOND: Index of Albany County Records, Covering 
Materials within the Dates 1630-1930. (M.A., 19383) 

GRIDLEY, LOU ELLA E.: Folk Lore of Chenango County, “Way Back of 
Sundown”. (M.A., 1938) 

HAMBEL, JOHN F.: The History of Education in Genesee County. (M.A., 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as Governor of New York 
BERNARD BELLUSH 


“Professor Bellush has written an impressive analysis of one of the most 
significant gubernatorial administrations in American history—important both 
for what Roosevelt achieved as Governor and for the remarkable foreshadow- 
ing of the New Deal.”—Frank Frere. 5.00 


The History of the New York 
City Legislature 
FREDERICK SHAW 


This work, a pioneering study of the evolution of a city legislature over years 
marked by wholesale corruption and dramatic organizational and reform 
activities, is a full-scale and objective analysis of the functioning of proportional 
representation in the nation’s largest city. Students of New York’s municipal 
history will welcome the exploration of hitherto unilluminated phases of the 
city’s exciting political life. 50 


Edwin D. Morgan, 1811-1883 
JAMES A. RAWLEY 


This is the first full-scale biography of Edwin D. Morgan, New York merchant 
in politics—a founder of the Republican party, Civil War Governor of New 
York, and United States Senator. Based on the newly available Morgan papers, 
this work i is a lively account of the merchant prince’s life and times. 5.00 
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The tercentenary history of Congregation Shearith Israel, New York’s Spanish- 
Portuguese Synagogue, the oldest Jewish congregation in continental North 
America. Until 1825 the only Jewish congregation in New York City, Shearith 
Israel led in establishing many of the Jewish congregations and philanthropies 
throughout the country. Illustrated. September, $15.00 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES ; 
Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 
, Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
‘are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 

The New York Folklore Society and the Seciety for the Preservation of Indian 


Lore are affiliated with the Association. 
THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the staie. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








